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THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE 
HUMANISTIC THEORIES 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 


The latest philippic of the self-styled humanists is Director Nor- 
man Foerster’s Towards Standards.’ It begins with a discussion of 
humanism in the Renaissance,’ which recommends that we imitate 
Erasmus in those particulars in which he is alleged to resemble the 
humanists of today. The second chapter attacks the impressionistic 
method of criticism on the grounds that, although it has some ad- 
vantages, it is merely appreciative, anarchically individualistic, and 
contemptuous of the consensus of opinion. The third chapter de- 
nounces the depravity of our weekly reviewers, and declares that, 
like our professors, they have no fixed standards of judgment but 
are slaves to historical determinism and merely report the phenom- 
ena of the literary flux. The fourth chapter damns those American 
critics who, while deploring our present lack of culture, are opti- 
mistic enough to hope for a better future. And the final chapter 
laments because, blind to the effulgence of humanistic dualism, we 
have stupidly chosen the wrong tradition to guide us, viz., that of 
naturalistic monism. 

* Norman Foerster, Director of the School of Letters, University of lowa, Towards 
Standards: A Study of the Present Critical Movement in American Letters (Farrar 
& Rinehart). Pp. xiv-+224. $2.50. 

*It is noteworthy, though not surprising, that Director Foerster in dealing with 
this subject does not venture to reply to Professor William S. Knickerbocker’s admi- 
rable study, “Humanism and Scholarship,” Sewanee Review, January, 1930, in which 


are set forth the limitations of the modern humanists in contrast to those of the 
Renaissance. 
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Even those of us who cannot subscribe to all the dogmas of the 
humanists may applaud the vigorous offensive which they are wag- 
ing against materialism. To any American who believes that ideal- 
ism, despite discouraging appearances to the contrary, is the essen- 
tial motif of our national life and literature, it is a joy to behold in 
Towards Standards, Humanism and America, and The American 
Scholar* the hard blows which are struck against the materialistic 
philosophy and its loathsome brood—against the pretensions of 
naturalistic science; against determinism; against meaningless an- 
tiquarianism; against pragmatism; against behaviorism; against 
novels, dramas, and poems which are pseudo-realistic caricatures; 
against pessimism; and against the theories that art is merely an 
escape from an intolerable world or a means of egotistic self-expres- 
sion. But one may renounce the materialistic and impressionistic 
devil and all his imps—Taine, Zola, France, Lemaitre, Croce, 
Mencken, Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, O’Neill, e¢ a/.—without 
accepting the general creed of the humanists. 

The basic unsoundness of that creed may be disclosed in two 
ways: one, by analyzing its theories as such; the other, by observ- 
ing how their application results in the actual practice of literary 
criticism. It is the first of those ways which the reviewers have 
largely followed, and in an impressively great majority of the re- 
views it has led to a condemnation of the humanistic system as 
vague, inconsistent, or fallacious. The humanists base their case 
upon the contention that we must choose between (1) a hostile 
separation of man and nature and (2) a naturalistic amalgamation 
of man and nature. But most of their readers have refused to be 
forced into so artificial a dilemma. They have discerned that what 
really confronts us is a trilemma, consisting of the two false ex- 
tremes (1) that of humanism, with its hostility to nature; (2) that 
of materialism, with its subjection to nature; and a golden mean 
(3) that of concrete idealism, with its purpose of bringing man and 
nature gradually into co-operative adjustment. Inasmuch as that 
line of attack raises philosophical problems too intricate for a brief 

* Humanism and America: Essays on the Outlook of Modern Civilization, ed. Nor- 
man Foerster (Farrar & Rinehart). Pp. xvii+294. $3.50. Norman Foerster, The 


American Scholar: A Study in Litterae Inhumaniores (University of North Carolina 
Press). Pp. 67. $1.00. 
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discussion, I shall not pursue it here, but turn to the other test of 
humanism, asking, What fruits has this tree brought forth? What 
kind of literary criticism does it in actual practice give us? 

The genuinely great critics, and the epochs of great criticism, 
however divergent in their views and methods, have one feature in 
common: each contributed in some way or other to enhance our 
enjoyment of literature. The critical geniuses, such as Aristotle, 
Longinus, Dryden, Lessing, Johnson, Goethe, Joubert, Novalis, 
Schlegel, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Ste-Beuve, and Arnold, have given 
little attention to authors they disliked or to fault-finding, but have 
concentrated their efforts upon the analysis, interpretation, or praise 
of authors whom they admired, thus enabling us to appreciate 
meanings and values in masterpieces which might otherwise have 
remained unperceived. The pseudo-critics, on the other hand, such 
as Zoilus and Rymer, have ever delighted in condemnation and 
have admired very few authors (except themselves). 

If we search through these recent humanistic writings for pas- 
sages devoted to those whom they admire (besides one another), we 
shall find next to none. A few sages and authors are now and then 
mentioned as in agreement with the humanists, but only in a line or 
two, and without any comment which enlarges our appreciation of 
those worthies. Moreover, the number thus curtly approved is 
strikingly small. If one combines the names found in such lists in 
these volumes, the entire list will read somewhat as follows: 


Confucius Pindar Virgil Erasmus 
Buddha Sophocles (?) Horace (?) Cervantes 
Jesus Plato St. Augustine Milton 
St. Paul Aristotle St. Francis Moliére 
Homer Cicero (?) Dante Racine 


Dr. Johnson* 


Obviously it is a list that betrays a very narrow conception of our 
rich intellectual and literary heritage. But, at times, even it seems 
too broad to some of the humanists. “Not even Sophocles,” laments 
Professor Babbitt, “succeeded in seeing life steadily and seeing it 
whole’; Cicero leaned too much toward stoicism, and Horace too 


* Approved modern writers seem to be Willa Cather, Robert Frost, and Dorothy 
Canfield. The latter’s Brimming Cup is the only praised book, ancient or modern, to 
which any detailed attention is paid! 
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much toward epicureanism. As for Goethe, Emerson, and Arnold, 
the present disagreement between humanists concerning them seems 
such as to forbid our including them even with the addition of a 
question mark. On the other hand, it is difficult to understand why 
on consistently humanistic principles some of the names were ad- 
mitted at all—Pindar, for example, the bold and mystical, with his 


The race of men and gods is one! 


and his 


Give praise to wine that is old, 
But to poetry that is new! 


to say nothing of his enthusiasm for nature. And what is St. Paul 
doing in the list—St. Paul, one of the most romantic among the 
many romantic authors of the Holy Scriptures; St. Paul, to whom 
“nothing too much” was an unenlightened pagan half-truth; St. 
Paul, to whom there could be no excess in faith, hope, and charity? 

The humanists approve only a few, and those grudgingly; they 
condemn many, and them at great length. Among their contem- 
poraries scarcely anyone outside of their own clique can satisfy 
them. Among those proscribed (omitting the materialists already 
mentioned above) are the following: 


Hamlin Garland Gilbert Murray J. W. Krutch Walter Lippman 
Sinclair Lewis Randolph Bourne W.C. Brownell A.N. Whitehead 
Floyd Dell Van Wyck Brooks __ S. P. Sherman A. S. Eddington 
E.E.Cummings Lewis Mumford Carl van Doren 


A large part of Towards Standards and Humanism and America is 
occupied with attacks upon these writers. In most cases the reasons 
for the antagonism are too obvious to require explanation, but 
some instances are significant enough to deserve comment. Brow- 
nell, formerly esteemed, is now cast out because he is discovered to 
have harbored humanitarian optimism; and Sherman is damned 
as a traitor to the cause because he grew too democratic and indis- 
criminate. Drs. van Doren and Canby are reproached for lacking 
hard-and-fast standards. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Mumford, though 
discontent with things-as-they-are in America, are condemned be- 
cause they romantically indulge the hope that nobler days may 


come. 
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Most revelatory of all these attacks on moderns are the alarmed 
outcries of the humanists against Professors Whitehead and Ed- 
dington. Though hostile to science, the humanists, ironically 
enough, have long depended upon the assurances of nineteenth- 
century science that nature was entirely mechanistic and unsympa- 
thetic to the mind and soul of man. Unless that conception of nature 
is true, their case collapses. No wonder that when scientists like 
Professors Whitehead and Eddington, upon the basis of twentieth- 
century mathematical and physical discoveries, declare it necessary 
to turn toward idealistic hypotheses to explain the facts, the human- 
ists cry out against them! For if nature, after all, discloses a ra- 
tional and not anti-human design, why should man fear or despise it? 

Among the older authors in whom the humanists point out scarce- 
ly anything except weakness and folly are these: 


Petrarch Herder Keats Poe 
Rabelais Coleridge Shelley Hawthorne 
Rousseau Wordsworth Tennyson Melville 
Chateaubriand Lamb Browning Whitman 
Hugo Hazlitt Pater Mark Twain 
Kant De Quincey Irving 


This list, comprehending so large a number of the noblest names in 
the world’s literature, should be sufficient by itself to suggest that 
there must be something radically wrong in the literary criteria of 
humanism. As if to cap the climax of humanistic exclusiveness, 
however, Director Foerster excludes from the company of authors 
who “embody the essentials of humanism” none other than William 
Shakspere. In the Director’s judgment, when Shakspere is tested 
by the rules of humanism he is found wanting. It seems, after all, 
that the French critics were right as to his faultiness: ‘He is com- 
paratively alien to those Latin peoples whose centrality in respect 
to art it is difficult to deny.” He is guilty of “mirroring life rather 
than of interpreting it,” of being “like nature—an open secret, vast 
and varied, confused and enigmatic,” and of being, in Hamlet and 
elsewhere, lacking in clearness, order, and harmony. I concede that 
all this is a logical deduction from the premises of humanism; but I 
predict that the pages in which these erroneous opinions are set 
down, without any perception that they reduce those premises to 
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absurdity, will occupy in the history of American criticism the same 
unenviable place that the notorious neo-classic attacks of Rymer 
upon Shakspere occupy in the history of English. 

The blame for our supposedly excessive admiration of Shak- 
spere is, of course, thrown upon the romantics. “Romantic critics,”’ 
says Director Foerster, “urged it [Shakspere’s supremacy] with 
an exaggeration which is now manifest to us [humanists].” In the 
foregoing list of the disapproved appear the names of most of the 
leading romantics of the early nineteenth century, whom the human- 
ists attack even more bitterly than they attack the materialists. Al- 
though during the last twenty years their assertions concerning the 
beliefs of Rousseau, Schiller, Chateaubriand, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, and Shelley have been refuted again and again, they 
continue to reiterate their misrepresentations of those authors. 
They attribute to the great romantics silly sentiments and wild pur- 
poses which may be found in eighteenth-century pre-romanticism, 
but which the great romantics either never held or discarded before 
they wrote the works that made them immortal. Such an account 
as Dr. Harry H. Clark gives in Humanism and America (under the 
aegis of the leading humanists) of the great romantics, would be 
flatly repudiated by the authors whom it pretends to describe. As 
Professor Ronald S. Crane of Chicago says of Dr. Clark’s work 
on Edward Young, “like most of writings on the eighteenth century 
inspired by Irving Babbitt, it is based on a thoroughly unsound 
conception of scholarly method.’* The general public is not yet 
aware of the fact, but the truth is that the leading scholarly author- 
ities on Rousseau, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and the other great 
romantics do not subscribe to the interpretations of those authors 
which the humanists are constantly making. The humanists per- 
sistently represent the romantics as allies of materialism, whereas 
in truth they were its greatest enemies. But they opposed material- 


* Professor Crane’s review, which appears in Philological Quarterly, IX (April, 
1930), 203-5, will repay careful study. On humanistic distortion of Wordsworth’s 
doctrines see Professor J. W. Beach’s “Expostulation and Reply,” Pubiications of the 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., XL (June, 1925), 346. On their distortion of Rousseau see Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard in the December, 1930, Program of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
p. 13; also Ernest H. Wright’s Meaning of Rousseau (Oxford University Press, 1929), 
and the writings of Professor George R. Havens. 
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istic monism not with dualism, but with that idealistic monism 
which alone can in the long run overcome it. 

The fact that humanism is hostile to genuine romanticism, i.e., to 
concrete idealism, explains why it is unlikely to prosper in the 
United States. Humanism fears nature, dreads experiment, worries 
about flaws, hesitates to praise, despises man-as-he-is at present, 
sneers at the possibility of his growing better in the future, and 
thinks of individual virtue as consisting chiefly in abstinence from 
evil. Romanticism does not slavishly follow nature, but co-operates 
with its better tendencies; it welcomes experiment, is slow to con- 
demn, delights to praise, is tolerant toward the weaknesses and 
follies of man-as-he-is, but, looking back into ages of much greater 
savagery and barbarism, confidently expects further ethical prog- 
ress; and it agrees with Milton that a life timidly devoted to avoid- 
ing evil is less virtuous than one devoted to brave, if at times blun- 
dering, effort to achieve positive good. That America will continue 
to prefer the idealistic and romantic temper to the depressing hu- 
manistic mood will hardly be doubted by those who know America 
best. 


OUR VOLUNTARY READING PROGRAM 
FRED G. WALCOTT 


No phase of high-school English has lagged farther behind the 
frontiers of psychological research than student reading. No other 
educational practice still suffers more from adult, teacher idealism 
than this; for in the case of voluntary reading there can be no prom- 
ise of success without complete adaptation to individual ability and 
to individual taste. It is here that tradition still intrudes, and the 
student finds himself bound by an old scholasticism, which robs him 
both of pleasure and of profit. 

For every student—for every person—there is a type or several 
types of reading which are distinctly pleasurable. We make that 
statement, now, we believe, advisedly. Some have never discovered 
such types, it is true; and many, perhaps, never will so long as 
teachers continue to dictate the standards instead of allowing the 
student to choose for himself. Many of these types can never be 
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discovered within the schoolroom, because they lie beyond the pale 
of acceptability which tradition has continued to dictate. It is at 
this point that student actuality and adult, teacher idealism clash. 
Unless the student resorts to cheating or otherwise wins by his wits, 
he has no alternative but to drudge through what his teacher has 
imposed upon him as “good literature,” but which to him is anath- 
ema. The result is a deep and lasting aversion to all literature, an 
attitude of revulsion and disgust, and, in its truest and worst sig- 
nificance, the atrophy of his inherent talent for reading, such as it 
is, wherein lies his chief hope of future self-education. 

We must begin, then, with the student’s own, self-demonstrated 
level of interest and comprehension. Let us remember that there 
can be no forcing; every essay from which he backs away means an 
aversion to be conquered later. Once he has demonstrated his taste, 
we have only to provide him with as much of this kind of reading as 
he desires, in the hope that he will one day surfeit this lower interest 
and in turn demand ever more and more sophistication than for- 
merly. 

Such a recurrent development, we believe, is not too much to ex- 
pect, and it is upon this hypothesis that we have planned our reading 
program at Negaunee, Michigan. It centers around the room li- 
brary. Each of our eight English teachers personally supervises the 
circulation of a list of books, which he himself has chosen according 
to student demand. 

The inauguration of the plan might be considered in many ways 
revolutionary; it seemed so, at least, to our own students. They 
were told plainly at the very beginning that they were to read for 
one purpose only—to enjoy. Whenever they had attempted a book 
which they found boresome, they were told to leave it and to select 
another that promised greater enjoyment. As soon as student opin- 
ion began to indicate lines of interest, books of these types were at 
once provided to meet the demand. In order to minimize the drudg- 
ery of distasteful book reports and yet to provide accurate infor- 
mation to the teacher concerning the appeal of each book, our Home 
Reading Record card, reproduced here, was devised. It seemed 
wiser to permit no accompanying detraction, such as the thought of 
a final report hanging over the student’s head while he was reading. 
The students were given plainly to understand that their judgment 
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of the books read had absolutely nothing to do with their credit for 
reading. They were told that the purpose of the report card was 
simply to help the teacher in ascertaining just what books were 
liked best and what were disliked, in order that more of the former 
could be provided and less money expended for books they would 
not enjoy. 

Our method of giving credit for books read is simple, probably 
imp-rfect, but in many ways satisfactory. For each volume read, 
the student receives an “A” on his class record, which is equal in 
value to his daily mark. To encourage the reading of longer or more 
difficult books two, three, or even four credits may be given as the 
teacher thinks advisable. 

Reservations of books may be made by means of a card index 
kept by the teacher. The cards, one for each book on the list, con- 
tain consecutively numbered blank lines whereon the students may 
sign their names, thereby reserving that book in the same order in 
which their names appear on the list. Immediately following the 
name space is a column for date drawn and another for date re- 
turned. Students have free access to the reservation files, with full 
permission to go to other rooms to reserve books. They may, how- 
ever, have only one book in their possession at a time, unless at the 
discretion of the teacher a long difficult book may be read simulta- 
neously with something lighter and more recreational. In case a 
student already has a book when his turn comes for another, he 
simply forfeits his turn until the book comes back again. 

Such, in brief, is the plan we have pursued in the Negaunee Junior 
and Senior High School for the past three semesters. The results 
have from the very beginning exceeded our most sanguine hopes. 
Greatest of all the advantages has been the hearty enthusiasm of 
the students themselves. The very idea of reading for pleasure—for 
pleasure only—came to them as a great emancipation. The removal 
of the element of compulsion seemed to work a miracle. Many and 
strikingly similar have been the confessions of students concerning 
former practices. Some girls come to my desk to reserve books. 
They speak enthusiastically of the new system; and then they add 
quite confidentially, ““Do you know, last year we just hated to read 
books, just because we had to. Half the time we ‘cribbed’ on our re- 
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ports. We got to be good guessers, so that we could nearly always 
‘get by’ even though we had scarcely looked at the book. Now it is 
altogether different.” An eleventh-grade boy comes to me with the 
startling statement that he has never read a book before in his life. 
The shades of his English teachers must toss uncomfortably at such 
a voluntary declaration. The new wine has at least accomplished 
something, for this boy has at last read a book—several of them— 
and apparently he has enjoyed them. 

One very desirable feature is the personal attention that the 
teacher is able to give to backward readers. In looking over my 
record, I notice that a certain boy has made no reports. His reading 
test shows that he is considerably below his grade level in ability. 
I select one of DuChaillu’s African travel books and suggest it to 
him when he comes to class. He accepts it indifferently, but begins 
to glance over the pictures, which seem to invite his interest. A few 
days later he comes back with the book and asks for another. I have 
it ready, for in these special cases the reservation lists are disregard- 
ed entirely. He returns again and again until he has read a consider- 
able list. The marking period ends, and he finds that he has earned 
a much better mark in English. This boy no longer requires at- 
tention. 

One of our teachers reports the case of a boy who is rather proud 
of his aversion to reading. She selects a book that can scarcely fail 
to please any boy and offers it to him. He protests that he doesn’t 
like to read; someone else may have it. She quite tactfully admits 
that she would dislike having him attempt it if she were sure he 
could not enjoy it, but here is a book that would please almost any- 
one. Then she compromises by suggesting that he take it home and 
look it over but that he bring it right back unread if he finds it at all 
boresome. He takes it somewhat doubtfully, promising to return it 
the very next day. But the next day he reports that the book is all 
right and that he intends to finish it. He does so in a few days and 
asks for another like it. 

There are many similar cases. It is these opportunities for real 
remedial attention that make the work truly encouraging. Several 
such latent interests have been thus awakened with so much success 
as to promise permanent reading habits. 
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Another distinct advantage has been the popularizing of the Eng- 
lish rooms. Students congregate there during spare moments before 
and after school. They gather about the book shelves to browse 
here and there, commenting the while or asking questions of their 
companions. They come to the teachers with questions about books 
under consideration. Many of them want to discuss books they 
have read, or ask for elucidation of certain points that have per- 
plexed them. A new and delightful contact between students and 
their English teachers has developed, which reflects favorably upon 
other phases of English work. In our seventh and eighth grades the 
work is divided between literature and composition, with a special 
teacher in charge of each department. At first the room libraries 
were in charge of the literature teachers only, but so disadvanta- 
geous to the work of the composition teachers did this plan appear 
that the unfavorable reflection was removed by supplying them also 
with books to supervise. 

Our method of crediting is open to suggestion. When one com- 
pares the time and study ordinarily given to the preparation of a 
daily recitation with that expended in reading a volume of fiction, 
the reward of an “A” for the latter, equal in value to credit given 
for the former, seems meager enough. The students, however, are 
thoroughly satisfied. To most of them it appears as a delightful op- 
portunity for improving their grades. In the case of superior stu- 
dents, the difference is, of course, negligible; but there are several 
others, inferior from the standpoint of composition and other Eng- 
lish abilities, who are now receiving superior grades because of the 
number of books read. To most of them it has been a means of en- 
couragement. A new field of endeavor has been opened to them 
wherein they find themselves able to compete favorably with their 
former superiors. The problem is really hypothetical. Those who 
feel inclined to emphasize the importance of concrete knowledge 
and creative abilities as the chief aims of high-school education will 
frown upon the innovation; those who look more to the cultivation 
of wholesome attitudes and permanent habits which will lead in the 
end to self-education will be in hearty accord. The system has re- 
sulted in a considerable shifting in the scale of grades. It has also 
tended to raise the general average of grades above the “C” level. 
For in the plan as presented to the students, there have been no 
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jokers; credit is actually given as promised, nor is it discounted by 
reduction of marks in other phases of English work. 

The removal of the compulsory factor seems to have obviated 
many former abuses, especially cheating in reports. Most people 
are dishonest only when the alternative is too discouraging. If vol- 
untary student comments may be relied upon, much improvement 
in this respect seems to have resulted. Cheating has not entirely dis- 
appeared, but it is certainly infrequent. If a book is boresome, the 
student is not expected to read it but rather to exchange it for one of 
better prospective appeal. It is for this reason that we are able to 
dispense with the examination type of book report. 

There is considerable extra work for the teachers; but so impor- 
tant has the work seemed, and so far superior to any other system 
we have ever known, that we have considered it legitimate to devote 
a few minutes at the beginning of class periods to checking and re- 
distribution. Teachers appear more likely to feel the extra burden 
of testing for reading quotients and recording that data upon the 
book report cards than that of book circulation. The recording of 
such data is, indeed, of uncertain value at present. We hope that 
certain correlations may eventually appear between reading ages 
(Thorndike-McCall) and types of books. They may, and again 
they may not. One simple observation would seem to preclude it, 
and that is the characteristic universality of interest manifested by 
superior readers. Students who appear to have experienced an adult 
pleasure in such great books as Les Miserables, David Copperfield, 
or Vanity Fair—students who according to a fair degree of prob- 
ability should one day know the rhythms of Homer or the matchless 
poetry of Job—even these naively admit an equal pleasure in the 
books of Grey and Curwood. Our original hypothesis, however, re- 
mains, I believe, as yet undisturbed, for neither interest has had 
sufficient time or opportunity to exhaust itself. One is almost tempt- 
ed to predict which would be sooner dissipated. But whether or not 
considerable correlations between reading ages and specific types 
of books do eventually appear, the study will be an interesting one 
when sufficient data has accumulated to make deductions reliable. 
And when all this extra attention is considered, our teachers are 
still, without exception, enthusiastic about the system. 

Most encouraging of all our results is the actual number of 
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books read. Despite the fact that the acquisition of books pro- 
gressed somewhat slowly last year because of the difficulty of mak- 
ing suitable selections, nearly 10,000 reports were turned in during 
the year by a student body of 682 students, not all of whom were 
taking English. That means approximately an average of fifteen 
books per student for the year. In the ninth grade, where the read- 
ing program was most successful, the average was 29.9 books per 
student. This splendid record was offset by the comparatively low 
average of the seventh and eighth grades, which was about 9.5 
books per student. The causes of this low figure cannot be definitely 
determined. There is some evidence that departmentalized instruc- 
tion, together with the somewhat detailed and extensive program 
of these grades, may have led to monopolization of student time and 
effort, to the exclusion of voluntary and recreational reading. This 
problem has, however, practically solved itself since the introduc- 
tion of the room libraries into the composition departments. The 
result of this extension of opportunity to read for credit in the two 
English fields has been practically to double the number of books 
read by these grades during the third semester of our experiment. 
The upper three senior-high-school grades all fell within the general 
average of approximately fifteen books per student. The former 
practice had been to require the reading of only eight books per 
year, so that the first year’s increase for the six grades under the 
voluntary system was nearly roo per cent. Indications are that this 
rate has been considerably augmented during the first semester of 
the present year.’ 

Present deductions, then, are certainly favorable to the new plan. 
They have undoubtedly intruded themselves throughout the prog- 
ress of this paper. Already we are able to note definite trends in 
student reading. Generally speaking, the traditional high-school 
reading lists are too mature in their appeal to interest the majority 

* This was written last spring. Figures for 1929-30 show a rather remarkable in- 
crease for the second year. The anticipated gain in the seventh and eighth grades 
through extension of the room libraries into the composition rooms actually occurred. 
Seventh-grades (133 pupils) read an average of 27.5 books each, eighth-grades (111 
pupils), 46.44 books; ninth-grades (114 pupils), 37.21 books; Sophomores (140 pu- 
pils), 26; mixed Sophomores and Juniors (130 pupils), 15.6; mixed Juniors and 
Seniors (109 pupils), 20.56. Altogether 637 pupils read 18,460 books, an average of 
29 each. 
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of students for whom they were prepared. Again and again I have 
had this experience: I would be cataloguing a list of newly arrived 
books intended for the junior high school. A group of eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade boys and girls would gather around to investigate the 
attraction. ‘Are these books for us?” “May we have these now?”’ 
they would ask. “No, I had intended these books for the junior- 
high-school people,” I would announce. And then they would ex- 
press their disappointment by remarking something like this: “They 
have better books down there than we do” or ‘“‘Why can’t we have 
books like that too?” 

As soon as these interests become known, we try to gratify them; 
but the trend is for that reason, of course, toward books of a more 
juvenile character than we had formerly intended. 

Before me on my book shelves are a number of the less popular 
volumes that circulate very little. One is constrained to smile as he 
recognizes many of the old favorites of high-school reading lists. 
The “Leather Stocking Tales” and The Spy of Cooper are seldom 
touched. Kipling’s Kim, Captais Courageous, The Light That 
Failed, and his volumes of short stories are read only by a very lim- 
ited group, and are often returned unread. Joseph Conrad is seldom 
found readable. Those great, good books—Westward Ho, Vanity 
Fair, Henry Esmond, Romola, The Last Days of Pompeii, The 
Marble Faun, Quo Vadis, Kenilworth, The Forsyte Saga—do not 
often fall within the range of high-school Seniors. We have them 
for the sake of the few adult-minded people always to be found in 
any high-school group, and who are as deserving of special consider- 
ation as their schoolmates at the other end of the intellectual or cul- 
tural scale. There are other special interests for which we must oc- 
casionally provide. One boy wants biography; another likes the 
Gothic novel; still another searches out all of the books of travel. 
Such tastes are rare but extremely desirable. 

Thus, for the most part, have our traditions fallen away. In their 
places stand types of lighter fiction which are almost sure to delight. 
We have retained one standard of selection, that the literature be 
not vicious or questionably outspoken about matters of sex, for 
which teachers can scarcely risk responsibility. Books by Zane 
Grey, Altsheler, Peter B. Kyne, William MacLeod Raine, and 
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James Oliver Curwood are always reserved for months in advance, 
as are the mystery and detective stories of S. S. Van Dine and 
others. Stories with plenty of adventure, action, and romance— 
stories of college and high-school life in which athletes figure con- 
spicuously—stories of travel in which animal adventures are plenti- 
ful, such as the Martin Johnson books about Africa—books on 
Arctic explorations—stories of war heroism, such as A// Quiet on 
the Western Front by Remarque, Wings by John M. Saunders, 
Chevrons by Nason, and Schlump by a German soldier—these are 
always in special demand. 

For many of our results and their deductions we must wait. It is 
hoped that six years of such reading will result in greater reading 
facility on the part of students, in increased volume of the amount 
read, in a general improvement in the quality of the literature de- 
manded, and in the establishment of permanent reading habits 
which shall continue to function beyond the school years. Whether 
or not these results are forthcoming, we feel that the hypothesis is 
sound enough to justify the experiment. If they are achieved, we 
should, besides the contribution of an improved method, be able to 
furnish a book list from our accumulated data which will be, with 
such results to recommend it, of considerable value to the pro- 
fession. 


DISCOVERY OR INVENTION 
OLD ENGLISH RHYTHMS IN MODERN ENGLISH VERSE 
REA McCAIN 


The other day I heard a satisfying reading of “The Congo.” By 
“satisfying” I mean a reading in which the rhythm was the means 
of emphasizing the thought, and never obtruded itself. Such read- 
ing implies an understanding of the verse as built upon a demon- 
strable pattern. The fact that a reader understood the structure 
of the verse he was reading is in no wise remarkable. What was 
remarkable about this particular reading, however, is that the pat- 
tern upon which the verse was built according to the interpretation 
of which I am speaking is a rhythm which was once the standard 
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verse form of the English language but which has been practically 
silent for more than three hundred years. 

This standard verse form of the Old English contains four ac- 
cents in each line, the line being further dividable into two parts 
of two accents. This rhythm was emphasized by alliteration, which 
does not appear to any marked degree in the modern verse of which 
I am speaking. For illustration I quote the translation of “Judith” 
by Professor Oliver Elton, which conveys much of the feeling of 
the old verse. 

And the sword of the maiden with sinuous tresses 
Flickered and fell on the furious-hearted 

Bane of his foes, bit into his neck-bone. 

And drunken he lay there, drowned in a stupor, 

And Jife in him lingered, though Jarge was his wound. 
And she smote with the strength of her soul once more 
At the heathenish hound, and the head rolled over 
Forth on the floor. 


It will be seen that each line in this quotation contains four ac- 
cents, and that the emphasizing of the italicized syllables produces 
a strongly rhythmic effect, although the number of unaccented syl- 
lables varies greatly. Critics of this older verse form say merely 
that the lines are without syllabic regularity. 

Following is a tabulation of the verse structure of the passage 
from “Judith.” 


wat 
4 

wt wad wt « 
wed want wad adios 
Piet 


It is not probable that the singers of the centuries from Alfred to 
Chaucer had any such conception of their verse as I have indicated 
above. This is simply an attempt to interpret the rhythms which 
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they produced so as to make them intelligible to modern readers. It 
will be noticed that the number of unstressed syllables is quite ir- 
regular and that the variation from line to line in the placing of the 
accent is much greater than in the familiar type of verse. In other 
words, the pattern does not consist of so many repeats. 
As an example of this usage in the sixteenth century I quote from 

“The Shepheardes Calender, Februarie,” 

The soveraigne of seas he blames in vaine 

That, once seabeate, will to sea againe. 

So loytring live you littel heardgroomes 

Keeping your beasts in the budded broomes: 

And when the shining sunne laugheth once, 

You deemen the spring is come attonce. 


In reading these two examples of the older form of verse, it will 
be seen that there is a strongly rhythmic effect produced, the unac- 
cented syllables making a humming background for the accented 
syllables, now slow in movement, now faster at the desire of the 
speaker. 

With this rhythm in mind read the following lines from ‘The 
Congo.” 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the fable . . 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom . 

Cutting through the forest with a golden track . 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong. 

And “Blood” screamed the whistles and the fifes of the warrior 


The rhythm in these lines is unmistakably the same as that in 
“Judith.” 

Notice what Mr. Lindsay does with the meter of “General Wil- 
liam Booth Enters into Heaven,” 


The Saints smiled gravely and they said: “He’s come.” 


Drabs from the alleyways and drug fiends pale— 
Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers frail: 


The hosts were sandalled, and their wings were fire! 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 

But their noise played havoc with the angel-choir. 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
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Oh, shout Salvation! It was good to see 
Kings and Princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of the Queens. 

Note that the refrain “Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?” 
is in regular anapaestic trimeter. Perhaps the different effects to 
be achieved by the two meters—the familiar one with syllabic regu- 
larity, and the older strongly accented line without syllabic regular- 
ity—can nowhere else be so clearly perceived as in this poem where 
the narrative is consistently in the accented rhythm, and the refrain 
is in the syllabic. 

In these poems by Mr. Lindsay there is no doubt that the met- 
rical effect is that of the older verse. It is, however, possible to find 
poems which can be interpreted according to different patterns. 
The following quotation from “The Death of the Hired Man” by 
Mr. Frost can be scanned as iambic pentameter, or according to 
the older fashion as I indicate below: 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 

And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 
“Silas has better claim on us you think 


Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his door.” 


Or take the following stanza from Mr. Sasson’s “The Old Hunts- 


man”: 
What a grand thing ’twould be if J could go 
Back to the kennels now and take my hounds 
For summer exercise; be riding out 
With forty couple when the quiet skies 
Are streaked with sunrise, and the silly birds 
Grown hoarse with singing; cobwebs on the furze 
Up on the hill, and all the country strange, 
With no one stirring; and the horses fresh, 
Sniffing the air J’1] never breathe again. 


Both of these poems can be counted out in regular iambic pentam- 
eter. In which of the two meters does the thought accent corre- 
spond more closely to the metrical stress, and in which does the 
emotional state of the speaker find its more harmonious medium? 

These are questions which the author has the right to answer 
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for himself. He alone can know whether the reader is getting from 
the lines approximately the effect which was intended. 

The interested outsider is led at once to question whether this 
return to an old rhythm is purposed or accidental. That is, is it a 
deliberate experimenting with an old medium, or is it the discovery 
of an unrealized power of our language? 

There are, of course, numerous examples of artists who have 
sought to reproduce the old effect. I have already quoted from Pro- 
fessor Elton’s translation of “Judith,” which gives in modern 
language much of the swing of Old English verse. 

Another example of this conscientious rendering of old verse in 
new is found in Professor Manly’s translation of the “Battle of 
Maldon,” 

Then Byrthnoth drew up his battle in order, 
Rode and counselled, and directed his men 
How they should stand and steadfast hold them; 


He bade them rightly their bucklers to handle, 
To grip them firmly, and to fear not at all. 


With such poems there is no question. They were written with the 
definite purpose of transferring to modern English as much of the 
feeling of Old English as the translators could manage. There is 
another class in which the imitation is obvious. I refer to bits of 
verse like the song of Maccus in “The King’s Henchman:”’ 
Wild as the white waves 

Rushing and roaring, Heaving the wrack 

High up the headland; Hoarse as the howling 

Winds of the winter, When the lean wolves 

Harry the hindmost, Horseman and horse 

Toppled and tumbled; So at the town gate, 

Stroke upon stroke, Sledging and slaying, 

Swashes the sword, Shivers the shield 

Of foeman and kinsman: Such was the fight! 

But lustless and lank By the bower of the Lady, 

Cynewulf the King! 

This, again, is an obvious effort to place in a setting of the tenth 
century a poem such as might then have been sung. It is a beautiful 
bit of verse, unlike its model only in being too regular. It lacks the 
variation in the placing of the accent which gave to Old English 
verse its breadth. 
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These poems, however, are all easily accounted for. They are 
interesting experiments, productive of beautiful bits of poetry, 
which, in the end, are absolutely alien to the volume of contempo- 
rary verse. Their inspiration is certain; the audience is small, and 
is readily predictable. 

But there is nothing certain about the other sort of verse in which 
I find the same rhythm appearing. That the lines lend themselves 
well to this interpretation cannot be denied. The source is uncer- 
tain. 

Are these modern authors so familiar with the form of our old 
poetry that they handle the medium purposely? That was the case 
when syllabic regularity was introduced into our verse. The poets 
experimented with a form which had been successful in Italian and 
in French. They tried it in Latin and in English. Are we here having 
such an effort to reintroduce a type of verse which has been neg- 
lected for centuries? Only the authors themselves can answer. I 
have heard much of free verse, but nothing of Old English as the 
source of modern irregular verse forms. 

If, then, the verse is, for the moment, assumed to be, not a revival, 
but an independent effort, there are two possible methods of ap- 
proach. One is that the rhythm is caught from barbaric music, is 
an effort to express in words something of the emphasis of the tom- 
tom. As to how far this has been the case, the authors, again, would 
have to tell us. 

Still another possible source of the new rhythms would be the 
experimenting with our language to see what the sounds we ordi- 
narily employ can do in the way of uniting in combinations pleasing 
to the ear. That is to say, that certain effects can be produced by 
the German which would be impossible with Italian; that the same 
poet might write French verse and English verse and fail to produce 
the same results because the English language has relatively more 
words ending with a consonant, and so he cannot produce so light 
and tripping a measure as the French. 

The formation of the language would tend, then, to limit the 
possibilities of its distinctive artistic use. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the language is now much more like the Old 
English in the terminations than it was at the time when the Con- 
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tinental form of verse was adopted by the English. By this I mean 
that a great many words which in Old English ended in a consonant, 
do so today, but at the late Middle English period they ended in a 
light vowel, rather like the French. For example we say “to weep”’; 
the Old English had ‘“‘to wepen,” ending with a consonant; but the 
Middle English said “to we-pe,” dropping the m and retaining 
the e for some time. A definite example of this change may be 
found in the word “tongue.” In the different forms now employed 
for the nominative, genitive, and accusative in the singular and 
plural there is no form which does not end in a consonant. In the 
Old English six forms out of a possible eight ended in a consonant, 
while in Middle English all the eight forms ended in a vowel, a 
light e. 

We have, then, a language which is prevalently consonantal in its 
endings, and is conspicuously lacking in light terminal vowels. 
While the inflectional pattern of the language is very different from 
that of Old English, we have come around to a similar preponder- 
ance of terminal consonants. Is it this which has made again pos- 
sible verse effects which were once successful? Have modern poets 
experimenting with various effects reached independently results 
much like those of their forgotten ancestors? This is a question for 
the philologists. 

Being neither poet nor philologist, I am interested in the phe- 
nomenon, which I do not pretend to understand. Being curious, I 
put to myself and you the queries: Is this a conscious imitation, or 
is it an independent discovery? If it is independent, is its source 
musical or linguistic? 


ROBERT FROST VISITS THE 
DEMONSTRATION CLASS 


JESSIE FRANCES FAIR 


AutHor’s Note—Brilliant conversationists and commentators of every 
age from Plato down to Mr. Charles Taft have feared the decay of conversa- 
tion, as a fine art, in their own day and generation, and have made their pleas 
for its revival and development. Of late years several studies have been made 
by a number of educators, who have reached the conclusion that, of all the 
speaking skills needed by people in their daily lives, good conversation ranks 
first. 
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The difficulty, as every teacher knows, is in working out a satisfactory tech- 
nique by means of which children will learn to talk spontaneously and, at the 
same time, will form certain desirable conversational habits. 

In the upper elementary and junior high schools of Dayton, Ohio, the English 
curriculum emphasizes the teaching of conversation. For three years the teach- 
ers of that city have been working on this problem. 

In the Colonel White Junior High School a seventh grade and an eighth 
grade were used throughout the year as demonstration classes in all phases of 
English. Here the teaching of conversation was stressed by the teacher, Miss 
Grace A. Sollenberger. 

The work of the school year opened with a unit on conversation covering a 
period of four consecutive weeks and continued thereafter throughout the year 
with at least one period weekly. 

Informal tests were given these classes at irregular intervals, but the real 
test of the value of their work came when they met the social situation described 
in the following article. 

The spring of 1930 will ever be remembered by these children for 
a certain red-letter day it brought to them. Spring came in heralded 
by the redbud, and with the redbud came Robert Frost. 

For many weeks the teachers had looked forward to his visit, and 
had spent an evening together reading his poems aloud. Somehow 
their enthusiasm percolated through to the pupils and many chil- 
dren began to delve into Mr. Frost’s poems. 

Among the children was, of course, this group of which I have 
been writing. With them somehow the hope sprang up and seemed 
to grow into a steadfast faith that in some way they would have the 
opportunity of meeting Mr. Frost. So eager were they that their 
teacher obtained a special dispensation from the English Club and 
invited each class (the girls’ and the boys’) to choose a representa- 
tive who should be her guests at the dinner to be given in honor of 
Mr. Frost, at which he was to read his poems. 

Whereupon the mother of one of the girls, foreseeing the disap- 
pointment to which the other children would certainly be doomed, 
secretly sent a note to Mr. Frost’s Vermont home asking him to vis- 
it the entire class when he came to the city. A generous response 
from the poet met this appeal. 

And so it came to pass on the morning after the dinner, that the 
news came to Miss Sollenberger that Mr. Frost was on his way to 
visit her classes. A shout of joy went up from the girls who hap- 
pened to be at that time in the classroom. A messenger was sent to 
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bring the boys from their mathematics class. Breathlessly they 
came to join the girls. Quickly they all settled into quiet. Miss Sol- 
lenberger might have given a few last words of advice—but too 
late!—the door opened, and on the threshold stood Robert Frost, 
accompanied by the superintendent. Miss Sollenberger was not 
perturbed. A great faith possessed her that all that she and the chil- 
dren had been working for during this year would function in this 
hour. 

After his introduction to teacher and pupils, Mr. Frost was at 
home at once with the children. He stood leaning easily against the 
back of the teacher’s desk. Soon he was speaking of his early teach- 
ing days; of his first little school up in the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, where he had just twelve pupils—boys and girls, who this 
time of the year always came barefoot to school. He remembered 
how he had sat at the window with his paper on the sill and, looking 
out into the pine woods, had written his poems while the children 
worked at their seats. 

These memories led him on into the subject of poetry. Did they 
know, he asked them, what a simile was? Could they give him some 
examples of similes? After all, poetry wasn’t much more than the 
making of similes! 

Yes, the children could give him some similes! Without hand- 
raising or permission to speak, here and there from all over the 
class, children spoke up eagerly. An amused expression came over 
his face as he realized that all of their examples were taken from 
his poems. 

Said one boy, “Mr. Frost, do you remember that poem of yours 
called ‘Birches’ ”’? 

“Yes,” Mr. Frost remembered. 

“That’s a good simile where you speak of sweeping away ‘heaps 
of broken glass after the ice storms.’ ” 

Then a little girl took up the thread of thought. She spoke of the 
‘trunks arching in the woods . . . . trailing their leaves on the 
ground.” 


Like girls on their hands and knees that throw their hair 
Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 
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Another thought of “The long scythe whispering to the grass”; 
and still another of “The dry pump” that “flung up an awkward 
arm.” 

And so on and on. Fresh from many readings of the simpler 
poems, they captured many a stray blossom and bore it home. 

Said Mr. Frost with a smile: ‘All the similes you have been giv- 
ing me are from my poems. Won’t you give me some now from your 
own poems?” 

This they found a little more difficult, but they managed to bring 
a few to port. One little girl recalled that in her poem she had lik- 
ened ‘“dewdrops to pearls,”’ but she modestly added she was afraid 
that was not original with her. Mr. Frost agreed that it was a very 
old simile, but a good one, and that he himself had used a similar 
one. 

In the midst of the talk on similes the children could not forbear 
a question here and there. Had Mr. Frost ever swung a birch like 
that? Then they told of their own failure at attempting to swing 
maples. Had he ever cleaned a pasture spring and stopped to watch 
the water clear? Did New England walls have to be repaired every 
spring? Was the poem about “A Hundred Collars” true? 

Nothing can quite describe the dynamic silence that ensued when 
Mr. Frost began to read his poems. No questions now! No com- 
ments! Only an intake and release of breath at the beginning and 
the end of each new poem. He read: “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” “The Run-a-way,” “The Pasture,” “Going for 
Water,” “The Need of Being Versed in Country Things.”—Finally, 
there came a last poem and a time when Mr. Frost must go. Several 
children spoke freely to him, expressing their gratitude and deep 
appreciation of his visit. Said one little girl in a burst of confidence: 
‘I don’t believe you know, Mr. Frost, how much the boys and girls 
appreciate your coming.” Then rather courageously—‘Last night 
some of us prayed that you would come.” 


“How I should like to take about twelve or fourteen of these 
children off by myself and talk to them,” said Mr. Frost as we 
closed the door of the schoolroom. “You could talk to them about 
almost anything there is to talk of in poetry.” Then reflectively he 
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added: ‘How easily the little girl became the spokesman for the 
group!” 


Robert Frost had come and gone. No more exacting test of the 
value of teaching children how to talk could have been given than 
his visit offered that day. All unconsciously, but nevertheless 
searchingly, were the real results of the year’s teaching challenged. 

In every way the children met this challenge with credit to them- 
selves and to their teaching. It was one of those rare times when 
one would wish nothing to have happened differently from the way 
it did happen. Nothing marred the beauty of the occasion. The 
children—their intense creative listening; their appreciative com- 
ments; their eagerness to know and to learn; their freedom with 
just sufficient restraint; above all, their sincerity and their fine sim- 
plicity—were all evident. 

They fully realized that they were in the presence of the great; 
they felt honored, but not servile; they were unafraid, yet not 
familiar. Here spirit met spirit and knew no fear. 

For them and the teacher alike the visit of a great living Ameri- 
can poet will remain always a deep spiritual experience. 


LEARNING BY TESTING 
IRVIN C. POLEY 


Fortunately for the young people in our classrooms, most of us 
teachers have moments, at least, of humility. We wonder how we 
went through the grades knowing so little. Why whole numbers get 
smaller when multiplied by a common fraction, what the distinction 
really is between a restrictive and a non-restrictive clause, why “‘dis- 
suade” has two s’s and “disappear” only one—notions such as these 
often come to us clearly only after we have felt the need of explain- 
ing them to someone else. Thinking through the point of difficulty 
we discover to be educative, and wonder why it should be postponed 
to maturity. Could it not also be experienced by boys and girls? 

I felt it could, and began with the familiar device of asking each 
member of a ninth-grade section to make up the best examination he 
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could over the work under review—the first fourteen spelling les- 
sons and the first six punctuation rules given in the second edition of 
Ward’s Sentence and Theme.* The pupils were led, through consid- 
erations of time, of comprehensiveness, of relative importance of 
items to be tested, to see that mastery of the subject-matter involved 
is essential to the construction of a good examination. They were 
told that the examination actually given to the class as a whole 
would be the best set of questions turned in or selections from the 
best sets of questions. The following sentences prepared for dicta- 
tion are typical of the effort made to include many of the most im- 
portant words in the same sentence, often with intentionally hu- 
morous artificiality: 

1. James, can you accommodate the whole committee on June 24, 1929? 

2. Mrs. Jones’s mother could hardly conceive of such sullenness on so many 
occasions. 

3. As I was lying there in bed, I was conscious, or at least suspicious, of a 
cold something beginning to touch me. 

4. “Do you mean it?” he asked finally. “No, indeed, I gave the decision 
accidentally, and I am certain to change it,” replied the umpire sarcastically. 

5. “Yes, queer as it may really seem,” he answered, “I am enthusiastically, 
pleasantly, peaceably, and publicly planning to manage the next session.” 

A similar plan I have often tried with a Shakespearean play. Re- 
cently, for example, after an assignment of the first act of Hamlet, 
I presented a location-of-passages’ test of twenty questions. I then 
asked the group—a highly superior section of ninth graders—to 
prepare a similar test on the second and third acts. The questions 
thus prepared were answered informally, one pupil calling on an- 
other. A good by-product of the device is the social disapproval put 
on slovenly, inaudible reading. The kind of questions devised is 
fairly exemplified as follows: 

1. Name the speaker of these lines: 
a) I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
b) My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


* Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


? Not all the locating, incidentally, is done by the class, for the teacher can, by such 
a procedure, discover promptly which pupils have either shirked or misunderstood 
their out-of-class reading. I have found that the number in these two groups—those 
who shirk and those who fail to understand—is greatly diminished by having the 
papers exchanged and corrected in class. Misunderstandings are cleared up if the pas- 
sages for location have been chosen well, and interest is aroused. 
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2. Name the speaker of these lines and the person or persons spoken to: 
a) Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
b) Read on this book 
That show of such an exercise may colour 


Your loneliness. 
c) Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You would 


play upon me..... 
. Name the speaker, the person spoken to, and the person spoken about in the 
following lines: 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command... . 


w 


4. Give the pronouns necessary to complete the meaning in the following two 


speeches: 
Hamlet, thou hast . . . . father much offended. 
Mother, you have . . . . father much offended. 


Experienced teachers will note that even in the brief selections 
here quoted fourteen significant responses are required, and that 
answering all correctly denotes a fairly intelligent grasp of the main 
plot situations. 

Equally informal—and, as employed in my own classroom, equal- 
ly useful—is a pupil-prepared one-word test on poetry. When the 
reading of ten to fifteen short poems is assigned, careful perusal is 
motivated by asking each member of the class to prepare a test all 
of whose questions can be answered by naming the poem and its au- 
thor. It is suggested that the pupils select from each poem from two 
to six lines that they consider most typical, most interesting, most 
pleasing as poetry. If later they read aloud the passages they have 
chosen, as in the Shakespearian test, the device stimulates intelli- 
gent, audible reading. If variations of this procedure are desired, 
the tests can be exchanged and the answers written; or, if the teach- 
er is concerned at the moment more with determining his pupils’ 
familiarity with certain poems than with arousing interest by secur- 
ing careful reading, the pupil-made tests can be graded for discrimi- 
nation in selecting passages, and a synthesis of the best questions 
can be given to the whole class later. Here are six samples from a 
test made by a fifteen-year-old boy on an assignment’ that included 

* Taken from Hanes and McCoy, Readings from Contemporary Literature, Mac- 
millan Co. 
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Leonard’s “Pied Piper,” Tietjen’s “Steam Shovel,” Widdemer’s 
“Factories,” Robinson’s “Calvary,” Masefield’s “West Wind,” and 
Frost’s “Birches”: 

1. With a fife of steel to puckered lips, 

And two cheeks puffing for his finger-tips, 

He shrilled each tune to the lure of war, 

And danced each measure of his repertoire. 

2. Poor helpless creature of a half-grown god, 
Blind of yourself and impotent! 
3. I have shut my little sister in from light and life 

(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across my hair)... . 
4. But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the loss... . . 

5. There is cool green grass there, where men may lie at rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, fluting from the nest. 

6. One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 

Until he took the stiffness out of them. ... . 

This same technique can, I believe, be applied to great advantage 
in the remedial work that should follow standardized tests—particu- 
larly those of the diagnostic type. When one of the Pressey Diag- 
nostic Tests in English Composition,* for example, disclosed some 
general class weaknesses in sentence structure, interest in overcom- 
ing those weaknesses was made effective by suggesting the construc- 
tion—with no attempt at standardization, of course—of a similar 
one for the class below. Ten of the most frequent errors in sentence 
structure were chosen for attack, and satisfactory illustrations of 
each were decided upon and surrounded by three correct sentences. 
A multiple-choice situation was thus created, the examinee being di- 
rected to indicate the one sentence out of the four that was badly 
constructed. The following two groups of sentences represent one- 
fifth of the test devised by a section of twenty-five eighth-grade 
boys: 

A. 1. Running after him, I tripped and fell. 

. While John was studying his lessons, the telephone rang. 

. Reaching out to grab the apple, his bicycle fell over. 

. John and Ned fell overboard in trying to grasp a waterlily. 


She not only called the meeting, but also ran it. 
. He not only took the picture, but also colored it. 


* Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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3. He not only cleaned the windows, but also the paint on the doors. 

4. They did not only their own lessons, but ours also. 

The Inglis Vocabulary Test inspired a section of ninth-grade girls 
toa like undertaking. Here are four of the fifty items: 


1. An adult point of view. 
juvenile; grown-up; adolescent; wicked; unbiased 


te 


. The canvasser was in Philadelphia six weeks. 
covered wagon; camper; solicitor; tent-maker; sailor 
. His manner is quite captious. 
charming; hypercritical; captivating; lenient; deceitful 


ies) 


4. Powers of concentration 
imagination; organizing-subject-matter; exclusive-attention; quick-ob- 
servation; supervising-many-things-at-once. 

Similar pupil-made adaptations of a standardized test I have 
tried on a more elaborate scale with senior-high demonstration 
groups at Harvard. The first test was based on the Cross English 
Test,° the second on the Columbia Research Bureau English Test,’ 
the third on my own Précis Test.° Each adaptation was designed to 
fit the supposed needs of the junior-high demonstration class. In 
each project the different phases of the work were handled by com- 
mittees, whose reports, subject to class criticism, were in every case 
revised before acceptance. When the work on each of the tests was 
over, each group was given an equivalent form of the standardized 
test it was imitating; in every case there was a rather remarkable 
gain for five weeks. Witness the following summary: 


Range Median 
Cross English Test (Form A) . ; ; . 106-167 154.0 
Cross English Test (Form B) . ; f . 131-172 157.0 
Columbia Research Bureau English Test 
(Form A) 94-232 138.5 
Columbia Research Bureau English Test 
(Form B) 99-230 159.0 
Poley Précis Test (Form A) . . . «= 17-37 27.5 
Poley Précis Test (Form B) . . . . 21-36 30.0 


Let us sample each of the three tests devised by the boys and 
girls. For the Cross-Roads-to-Good-English Test (someone thought 
of the title ““Cross-Examination” too late) the Committee on Rec- 


5 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
* Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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ognizing a Sentence was finally allowed by the rest of the class to 
have stenciled the ten groups of words printed herewith. In every 
case the junior-high examinee was asked to indicate which groups 
were sentences as printed and which were not. 


. Having an incorrect idea of the subject which caused him to be led astray. 
. To fight would be to be defeated. 

. When we had rested and felt so well that we again took up our journey. 

. The boys standing near the school. 

. The cooking teacher explained how to make cake. 

. Such are the duties of a train man. 

. Showing me a flower which was wilted. 

. I decided not to go to the theater. 

. Her work was doing washing for people. 

. Looking out of the window at the beautiful sunset. 


AM WH DD 


In the Columbia the Gem of Errors Test (I accepted whatever 
name the majority of the class deemed appropriate) both the Spell- 
ing Committee and the Literary Knowledge Committee did the 
high-school equivalent for research in their efforts to decide what 
words and what books junior-high pupils should know. The former 
consulted two or three studies of spelling, and finally chose for their 
ten words: business, Wednesday, sandwich, library, really, believe, 
village, separate, grammar, and athletics. The latter, after much 
criticism and revision, submitted to the Typing Committee fifteen 
multiple-choice items to be stenciled. Here are ten of them: 

1. Aladdin received magic help from— 
1.a fairy; 2. a black book; 3. a lamp; 4. a necklace 
. Tom Sawyer lived with his— 
1. mother; 2. grandfather; 3. uncle; 4. aunt 
. Who slept for twenty years? 
1. Sleepy John; 2. Rip Van Winkle; 3. Ichabod Crane; 4. Uriah Heep 
4. “I jest growed” are the words of— 
1. Topsy; 2. Jim Hawkins; 3. Peter Pan; 4. Tom Canty 
. The wonderful one hoss shay was finished— 
1. on the day of the Galveston flood; 2. during the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
3. when the French stormed Ratisbon; 4. on the day of the Lisbon earth- 
quake 
6. Hans Brinker won— 
1. $500; 2. silver skates; 3. a horse; 4. a gun 
. The Swiss Family Robinson got all they needed from— 
1. a ship that had been wrecked; 2. the attic; 3. the First National Stores; 
4. their garden in Connecticut 
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8. Jo March married— 
1. the boy who lived next door; 2. a German schoolmaster; 3. a prominent 
actor; 4. the proprietor of a general store 
9. Excalibur was the sword of— 
1. King George; 2. Queen Elizabeth; 3. King Arthur; 4. the fairy Mab 
10. Tiny Tim was— 
1.a monkey; 2. a cripple; 3. a Shetland pony; 4. a pet sparrow 
In adapting the Précis Test for a junior-high group the 1929 dem- 
onstration class attempted a more difficult project than either of the 
others. This test of comprehension by paragraph summaries is de- 
signed to evaluate ability to get the central thought accurately in 
various fields of reading. The class divided itself into eight commit- 
tees, each of which was to be responsible for working up a test in its 
chosen field. Each member of the history-paragraph committee, for 
example, found what he considered a suitable passage and brought 
in a summary, or précis, of it for criticism. When the best para- 
graph had been selected and its précis had been accepted as satis- 
factory, the committee prepared four other précis, each of which 
was meant to be inaccurate or inadequate. I gave help only when it 
was solicited or seemed desperately needed; in general, each com- 
mittee decided for itself on its best product for the class as a whole 
to criticize. When the entire class was satisfied that each précis 
under each selection (forty précis in all) could permit of only one 
response, the whole test was mimeographed. The fact that the sten- 
cils were cut by class typists helped stimulate from the group a valu- 
able emphasis on mechanical accuracy and contributed to the feel- 
ing of class responsibility for the project. After the test was ready 
for use and was administered to the younger group by two repre- 
sentatives, I felt the class had a heightened respect for the art of 
making sentences express exact meaning. Some of the group, more- 
over, showed a new determination to master that art. For reasons 
of space, I have chosen for quotation the work of the Science Com- 
mittee, one of the shorter sections from the Junior Précis Test: 
Probably there is no one of all the sciences where changes seem 
more magical to those who do not understand than those of chem- 
istry. Yet every day we see wonderful chemical changes going on, and 
think nothing of them. A lighted match, coal burning in the stove, 
the dough rising in the kitchen, the very breath that you take in as 
you read this—these are all examples of chemical changes.—Brown 
and Schlee, Essentials of Chemistry 
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a) The changes that take place in chemistry seem very magical to anyone who 
doesn’t understand them. 

b) Chemistry is one of the easiest sciences to understand as is shown by some 
of the chemical changes that go on about us every day. 

c) Every day there are going on about us chemical changes such as dough ris- 
ing, matches burning, and coals burning in stoves. 

d) To those who do not understand it, chemistry is one of the most magical of 
sciences. Yet daily there are going on about us simple chemical changes 
such as a lighted match, coal burning in the stove, the dough rising in the 
kitchen, and even our own breathing. 

e) Chemistry is a very magical science, but the chemical changes that take 
place daily, such as a lighted match or dough rising, are easily understood 
by the lay mind. 

Pupil-made tests, then, can be—in the words of a recent editorial 
in the English Journal—not “‘teacher-imposed tasks rendered but 
slightly more challenging and educative through individualization,” 
but ‘‘undertakings socially chosen and carried out by each in his 
different way, or by division of labor.” They necessitate, on the 
part of the pupils, more doing and less listening. These experiences 
are offered to other teachers with no illusion that a pet device has 
scientific validity. There is, to be sure, a possibility of pertinent evi- 
dence in a recent study of arithmetic.’ A certain school did so badly 
on the Stone Test that those in charge decided an easier test must 
be devised. The pupils were invited to contribute material for pos- 
sible use. Such interest was shown and such intelligent questions 
were turned in that the examiners tried a second form of the Stone 
Test. They found a gain of 25 per cent. 

But with me there were no control groups, no objective measure- 
ment of results, except the giving of equivalent forms of the stand- 
ardized tests that were imitated. I have described the occasions 
when I was most fortunate in getting a class to take on the project 
as its own. In general, I have given the most telling samples. I re- 
member all too vividly a sentence* of Myron R. Williams of Phillips 
Exeter: “When one is talking in public about one’s classes, one’s 
children, anything one cares a great deal about, it is the easiest thing 
in the world to get confused in time sequence, to mistake one’s as- 

* Reported by William L. Connor, chief, Bureau of Research, Cleveland, Ohio, in a 


speech at the meeting of the Department of Secondary School Principals, N.E.A., At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


* English Leaflet, March, 1929. 
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pirations for evidence, to cite the rare and exceptional as the usual 
and habitual.” 

And yet, when a teacher has used a scheme with increasing con- 
fidence for several years, it should be passed on for what it is worth. 
If he adds no stone to the edifice of methodology, there is at least the 
possibility that he may indicate to someone else where a stone is to 
be found. 


COMPOSITION DEVICE 
ANDREW J. STEWART 


I suppose it is every composition teacher’s desire to receive themes 
heightened by imagination and graced with technical perfection. To re- 
mark that this ambition is seldom realized is not giving away a profes- 
sional secret. The pupil who shakes off the shackles of the commonplace 
all too frequently frees himself from the comma as well; the boy who 
takes a semicolon seriously is too rarely on speaking terms with fancy. I 
have often wondered just what could be done about it. There is one de- 
vice I have used in junior high school, high school, and college work which 
has helped to combine imagination and technical accuracy, so I am pass- 
ing it along, hoping it might be of value. The presentation is a matter of 
choice. Mine is something like this. 

“Gentlemen, if you will kindly focus your eyes on the blackboard, I'll 
tell you what we are going to do today. On the board you will see a double 
list, thirteen words in each. I'll read them to you to offset my singularities 
of penmanship. 


1. sloop common 
2. down battened 
3. end coolies 
4. high fast 

5. folded billow 
6. venture all 

7. fact peace 
8. navigator back 

Q. ear glass 
10. week’s near 
II. concise abrupt 
12. pigtails side 


13. persistent sunset 
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“What I want you gentlemen to do is write for me a thrilling story 
thirteen sentences long. What’s that? Yes, Brown, just one story, a con- 
tinued story thirteen sentences long. The two words in the first group 
must appear in the first sentence, the two words in the second group must 
appear in the second sentence, and so on, throughout the thirteen sen- 
tences. It is unnecessary at any time to change the order of the groups. 
Sometimes it helps if you weave your story about a central figure, but 
that isn’t necessary. What I want you to do most of all is escape from the 
confines of this room, and the way to do that is by letting your imagina- 
tions wander where they will, that is, with these words as companions. 

“There is, however, one catch. This is also an exercise in technical ac- 
curacy. I’m rather sorry about it, but don’t let it take the zest out of the 
undertaking. We are going to make the sentence the unit of thought, and 
even the humblest of sentences deserves the courtesy of correct punctua- 
tion. Before you pass on to a succeeding sentence be certain that the one 
you are working on is punctuated conscientiously, particularly at the end. 
In order to simplify this, treat each sentence as a paragraph, as a problem 
in itself, and do not leave it until you believe it exists independently and 
makes sense. After your analysis of the sentence and the essential punc- 
tuation, begin the next sentence on a new line. I’ll show you what I mean 
by illustrating on the board. 

“You now know you are to write a story which calls for imagination, 
which is to be thirteen sentences long, and in which punctuation is an im- 
portant factor. Just a word more before you begin. Don’t change the 
tenses of the verbs; don’t make the singular nouns plural or vice versa. 
You may, however, change the order of the words in the groups; for in- 
stance, you may, if you wish, put peace before fact in group seven, per- 
sistent after sunset in group thirteen. Are there any questions? When is 
it to be finished? At the end of the period. Now if you are ready, get 
started at once. Let your imaginations soar! Watch your punctuation.” 

Perhaps you would like to see this exercise, as completed in one period, 
by a senior in the secondary school at Girard College, Philadelphia. 

1. Our sloop, the “Argent Heron,” glided swiftly out of the bay under the 
skillful guidance of “Barnacle Bill,” a common sailor, who was at the wheel. 

2. The hatches had been battened down, for the captain had predicted a 
storm. 

3. At the fore end of the ship a group of coolies were huddled together. 

4. The wind, which was high, filled the mainsail, causing us to slip away at a 
fast run. 

5. We had folded our jib, for our mainsail gave us sufficient speed to fairly 
leap from billow to billow. 
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6. One sailor complained that we were foolish to venture out on such a 
night, and that he wouldn’t be surprised if we all paid a visit to Davy Jones’ 
locker. 

7. In fact, it was so windy that many of the hands wanted to put back to 
port, but they held their peace. 

8. The navigator, unable to conceal his worry, stood grimly behind the 
wheel, which was directly in back of the rear hatch. 

9. He had a cigarette behind his ear, and from one pocket projected a 
marine glass. 

10. After a week’s sailing we finally reached our destination, and as we 
stepped ashore I heard a relieved tar say, “Buddy, I pretty near forgot what it 
was like to have a night’s sleep.” 

11. The skipper sat on a coil of rope and gave a few abrupt, concise orders 
to his men. 

12. The coolies, their pigtails swinging from side to side, began to carry 
various loads down the gangplank. 

13. After hours of persistent labor the unloading was finished, and the cap- 
tain and his crew stood aboard the deck, smoking and watching the tropical 
sunset, 


For younger students a more suggestive group of words might be ad- 
visable. Here is a series I used in junior high school work. 


I. money chest 
2. moonlight livid 
3. cabin shock 
4. sure dead 
5. clasped coffin 
6. glared with 

7. stirring eyelids 
8. eyes startling 
9. door secret 
10. languidly corners 
11. calm asked 
12. disappointed box 


After having heard pupils read their stories formed about this group, I 
have gone to The Nigger of the Narcissus and read the words in Conrad’s 
setting. 

There was money in the beggar’s chest. He stepped briskly out of the 
shadows into the moonlight, and, instantly, his craving, hungry face from sal- 
low became livid. He opened the door of the cabin and had a shock. Sure 
enough, Jimmy was dead! He moved no more than a recumbent figure with 
clasped hands, carved on the lid of a stone coffin. Donkin glared with avidity. 
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Then Jimmy, without stirring, blinked his eyelids, and Donkin had another 
shock. Those eyes were rather startling. He shut the door behind his back with 
gentle care, looking the while at James Wait as though he had come in there at 
a great risk to tell some secret of startling importance. Jimmy did not move 
but glanced languidly out of the corners of his eyes——“Calm?” he asked.— 
“Yuss,” said Donkin, very disappointed, and sat down on the box. 


This temporary kinship with the great has, I believe, a certain stimu- 
lating force. At least, it does no harm. 

This type of exercise may be made shorter if time requires it; longer, if 
the teacher has a full-length “outside” theme in mind. Perhaps one of its 
most commendable features is that it never fails to interest, whether the 
student be thirteen or twenty. 


TEACHING THE LADY OF THE LAKE CREATIVELY 
MARIAN WENDELN CAMPBELL 


“Whatever you do, don’t teach!” The speaker was an English 
teacher herself, the best I have ever known. “Get into some kind of 
creative work.” This was her effort at vocational guidance in my 
behalf, some years ago. She probably would not have expressed her- 
self in this fashion had she been in the field today, because teaching 
has become a creative work for the forward-looking teacher, and 
she came under that classification. 

I found that it became a creative work of necessity for me when I 
had an average eighth-grade group in a junior high school thrust 
upon me with the mandate to give them The Lady of the Lake, 
whether they would or no. The class rebelled at once. They had 
heard from their predecessors just how difficult it was. Had I had 
the courage of my young convictions, gained in summer school, I 
would have hurdled the course of study, and begun properly on their 
own level, with The Call of the Wild, or something even easier. In 
my state of inexperience, however, I decided to obey the behest of 
superior officers. Lady of the Lake it must be, but a Lady of the 
Lake with something doing. 

I began by reading much of it to them myself, waxing warm over 
passages descriptive of nature, and showing that the pictures 
painted were in some ways comparable to our own South Hills. I 
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told them how Harry Lauder, in person, had commented after look- 
ing over our small country club: 

“Why God just planted these hills here for a golf course. It waud 
make me think I was in Scotland, with a wee bit o’ heather here and 
there.” 

That was a good beginning. We had just to imagine ourselves on 
the outskirts of town, all set for the hunt. We raced breathlessly 
through the chase, pausing only long enough to offer condolences to 
Fitz-James over the loss of his horse, and hurried down to the shore 
of Loch Katrine for our first glimpse of Ellen. At once arose the 
question—is she, or is she not a modern girl, coming half way to 
meet her lover, and upon finding the stranger who turned up in- 
stead, playfully introducing him to the rude home, where she took 
care of him in a capable fashion. 

“Would your grown-up sister have acted like that?” I asked. 

Some of the girls thought that she would. In this connection, one 
girl volunteered to put sections of the story into modern prose “to 
make it more real.” We used choice bits of this version before the 
class, but did not encourage or emphasize the activity, as the slang 
which slipped in detracted from the beauty of the poem. But it did 
give us a feeling of the reality of the characters. After all they were 
not unlike human beings of today. 

We had to start doing something immediately, for this was a “‘do- 
ing” rather than a thinking class. I introduced them to project work 
as early as possible. It aroused an immediate interest. We were to 
go on contract for work that we might enjoy—not for a mass of 
reading or other literary drudgery which some of the older boys and 
girls in advanced English classes were being subjected to; but we 
were each to express ourselves concerning some phase of The Lady 
of the Lake in the way that we most wished to, before we finished 
the poem. There was enough variety proposed in the outline to al- 
low everyone to find something to his own liking. I put the plans on 
the board and we spent a period talking things over. Everybody 
was to do one thing, and those who wished could do more. It mat- 
tered little what they chose, so long as it contributed to our Scotch 
background. They had these suggestions from which to choose: 


I. For those who like to make things: 
1. Make and dress paper dolls representing the characters. 
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. Dress real dolls as the characters. (This was not so successful, although 

several attempted it.) 

3. Make a set of Scotch costumes in miniature. (it was difficult to get the 
plaids, but one girl enjoyed doing this. She mounted the results in a 
folder to bring to school.) 

4. Make a miniature stage with the setting for one of the scenes in The 

Lady of the Lake. 

Make a peep-box showing one of the scenes with the characters in ac- 

tion. (These last two were exceedingly popular, especially with the 

boys.) 

For those who are artistic: 

1. Make a poster advertising our Scotch program, which we would give 


later. 

2. Make a cover for our classbook on The Lady of the Lake. 

3. Illustrate several scenes for the book. 

4. Make a table of contents page, or marginal decorations for the book. 

5. Draw and color the characters. (We had some delightful work from 
this group.) 

For those who like music: 

1. Learn a group of Scotch songs for our program. (Three boys volun- 
teered.) 

2. Collect records of Scotch songs, giving a history of one or two. 

3. Set one of Scott’s songs to music. (One of the girls attempted this. 
She was not highly successful, but she was tremendously interested.) 

For those who like to read: 

1. Collect and copy several old ballads, for our book, something like Alice 
Brand. Read one for the program. 

2. Collect and copy carefully for our book, five or six good Scotch poems. 

3. Collect and copy five or six short poems by Scott not found in The 
Lady of the Lake. 

4. Read on some interesting phase of Scotch history and make a report 
on this. (One girl delved deeply into the story of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and not only made reports, but also wrote a long article for our book 
upon this subject.) 

For those who like to write: 

1. After studying several ballads, write one of your own, of modern times. 
(This was attempted, but did not work out well. Individuals of higher 
1.Q. might have accomplished something better.) 

2. Write an article for the classbook on one of the following: 

a) Scott’s life. 

b) Familiar Scots in history. 
c) Highlanders vs. Lowlanders. 
d) Scotch characteristics. 

c) Old Scotch customs. 
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. Write the story of The Lady of the Lake in play form, making an act 
of each canto. (Several girls collaborated on this.) 

4. Make a newspaper of the events which took place in one day in the 
story, such as writing headlines, advertisements, and society column. 

The newspaper was perhaps the favorite activity. A typewriter was 

ordinarily used for the production, and great care was sometimes 

expended on the headings to make it look like a real paper. Here 
again we allowed collaboration, which only added to the interest. 

Such items as “King Lost—Horse Found Dead,” “Brian Makes 
Prophecy,” “War Declared against Roderick Dhu,” drove home 
more definitely the events of the story. Some of the minor items 
added to local color. For example: 

For Sale or Trade—Second-hand crossbow and arrows; in good shape. 

Lost and Found—Sir McDonald lost a jewel-studded sword Monday be- 
tween here and Loch Katrine. Finder will please return it, and receive reward 

Madame Grundy’s diet for the week (this was elaborated by one of the 
boys): bread and milk, deer meat; boiled rabbit, ale; deer soup, deer liver, ale. 

Item: Heather is blooming heavily near St. Fillan’s Hill. 

Night’s lodging at Duncraggan. Plenty of room for everyone. 

Ellen’s Flower Shop: For sale—Scotch broom, bluebells, heather, furze. 
The girl who wrote the last advertisement made a special trip to visit 
a little old Scotch lady that she might have a longer list of Scoich 
flowers. A boy also attempted to work out suitable price lists in the 
currency of that day. These were spontaneous interests. 

I announced that if anyone had an inspiration, which he would 
like to carry out, and which was not suggested, I should be glad to 
talk it over with him. As a result, we had one boy who took a tiny 
map of the district of Scotland where the story took place, not more 
than two by three inches, and enlarged it into a beautiful sketch for 
our book, ten times the original size, and illustrated profusely to 
show the route of the deer, the location of Ellen’s Isle, Loch Lo- 
mond, Ben Venue, and so on. Crossed swords gave the situation of 
the fight between Fitz-James and Roderick. There were real moun- 
tains portrayed with pine trees growing upon them. Real soldiers in 
miniature were drawn up on the Braes of Dourne. Stirling Castle 
appeared in detail upon the proper location. And a Scotch coat of 
arms with an appropriate plaid, decorated a corner. It was a fasci- 
nating map. 

A number of colored illustrations were brought in—Allan’s harp, 
Ellen’s shallop (the children seemed to love to use the poetic word) 
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the fiery cross, the hunting horn, and so on. A set of characters elab- 
orately drawn and water-colored, elicited favorable comment from 
a college professor in a nearby school. 

One girl volunteered to do a Scotch dance which she had learned 
at dancing school. Two of the pupils made log cabins to represent 
Ellen’s home, and worked out a suitable woodland background of 
forest and vines. The effect was charming. 

The climax of our productions, however, came one drab afternoon 
when two boys lugged a minature stage up the long flight of stairs, 
set it up in the middle of the room, attached the lighting fixtures, 
snapped on the soft colored glow, and then slowly, by a manipula- 
tion of strings, drew back the velvet curtains, revealing to the tune 
of gasps and excited oh’s and ah’s on the part of the pupils Stirling 
castle in all its somber glory, with pennanted turrets and towers 
(made of gray cardboard), and above all, with a guard of genuine 
Scotch soldiers, some ahorse, and some afoot, marching across the 
foreground. It was surprisingly realistic. It had meant a lot of work 
on the part of the boys. The continued admiration of their friends 
(we had to light up each day in class for a few minutes) was com- 
pensation enough. 

Of course, all of the projects were worked on outside of class. 
They were brought in when finished, and this added interest to each 
day, because of the new contributions which we were likely to 
receive. 

Meanwhile we were reading the story itself. Sometimes the stu- 
dents read aloud, and sometimes I read to them. We wrote brief 
character sketches after a canto or two, and guessed who was being 
described. This is practically always a successful method of get- 
ting the dramatis personae properly pictured. After each canto, in- 
stead of reviewing the events in story form, and perhaps killing the 
interest by this drudgery, we acted it out with impromptu dialogue. 
A few members of the cast had stage fright on one or two occasions, 
but we soon had pupils clamoring to be allowed to take the parts. 
There was a girl with lovely hair and features who one class voted 
should be Ellen upon all occasions. But I doubted the wisdom of 
this, insisting that everyone was to have a turn at some role or other. 
The dialogue was frequently exceedingly modern, but the scenes 
stuck in our minds at least. 
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I can still remember the wistful look on the face of little Wilbur 
the day he handed his English teacher the following note in study- 
hall: 

Please, Miss C , may Robert and me play the scene where Fitz-James 
fights Roderick Dhu? We have been practicing it in our barn. 

Long ere this, a number of the boys had brought in wooden 
swords and daggers which they had made, crosses dipped in red 
paint, and anything else which might make the show more realistic. 
These two boys proceeded to put so much of themselves into their 
histrionics during the next English period, that the scene not only 
left them breathless, but the class rose as one man to see Roderick, 
dagger in hand, fall prone upon his prostrate enemy, only to miss 
achieving the murder by a hair’s breadth (due to a fainting spell.) 
I am sure that they, even as I, were fearful of the outcome to the 
very last moment, although we had all read the story before. We 
took a chance on having the principal appear with a demand as to 
what was causing all of the disturbance above his office—the heavy 
scuffling of shoes, the dull thud of falling bodies—and requested 
that the boys come back to put on a performance for the afternoon 
class. They made an unsuccessful attempt to conceal their pleasure 
at the proposal, and never did two young people (dismissed from 
the history period for a few moments) look more self-important 
than those two when they stalked onto our stage, which was nothing 
more than the front of a very ordinary schoolroom, to put on their 
part of the play before Section II. 

When we had finished the book, we had a long examination in 
which the children took pleasure, because they knew the material. 
Not more than two or three did poorly. 

When the work was all over, the children voted that they had 
greatly enjoyed it. And I too had learned my lesson. I had found 
that it is not always necessary to stoop to the level of the pupils in 
giving them assignments. It may be far more worth while by an 
adroit handling of the material to bring them up to the level of the 
classic which is chosen as suitable for their age. Everyone had for- 
gotten the difficulty of the subject matter in this instance, in the 
love of the story, and the joy of creative work. We may well “fling 
the fodder high” for the boys and girls, as one writer has put it, for 
the resultant stretching is good mental exercise. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 


The unit or contract plan is being used successfully to individualize in- 
struction in English in the high schools of Albemarle County, Virginia, 
and in the teacher training classes conducted by the University of Vir- 
ginia in the Charlottesville High School. The unit provides three levels 
of achievement with definite prescriptions of mastery for each. The mini- 
mum assignment contains the basic principles which all pupils must 
master in order to receive a passing grade. The second and third levels 
contain material of a more difficult nature that will challenge the ability 
of average and superior pupils. This material, while-related to that of 
the first level, requires a slightly higher level of intelligence for assimila- 
tion and leads to a more complete mastery of the topic covered by the unit. 

The units are mimeographed, and each pupil is given a copy of the first 
level. After a period of presentation by the teacher, each pupil works indi- 
vidually upon the contract under the direction of the teacher, calling upon 
her for help when needed. The pupil is not restricted to a certain level; he 
may do as much as he can in the time allotted for the unit. At the conclu- 
sion of this individual work, the class meets as a group for one or two 
periods of summary and organization. An objective test on the minimum 
assignment follows. 

Satisfactory completion of the first level gives the pupil a grade of D 
(75-80 per cent). If this be done unusually well, a grade of C is given. 
In the same way grades of C or B may be made on the second level, and B 
or A on the third. The test grade may raise, lower, or not affect the unit 
grade. For example, a grade of C on the first level plus a good test grade 
will give the pupil a final grade of B on the unit. A poor test grade would 
lower this unit grade toa D. The monthly report card grade is an average 
of the grades on units completed during the month. 

A typical unit on “Business Letters” as actually taught in the second- 
year high-school English class follows: 


ENGLISH II. Unit V. Business LETTERS 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE 


To acquire the art of communication through the medium of good busi- 
ness letters. 
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FIRST ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 
Minimum essentials required for a grade of D or C: 
1. Ability to form a mental picture of the appearance of a good business letter 
(arrangement, spacing, etc.). 
2. Ability to appreciate the functions of the various parts of the business letter. 
3. Ability to acquire habits of correct form in preparing business letters. 
4. Ability to write business letters of the most common types: 
a) Orders and acknowledgments. 
b) Complaints and adjustments. 
c) Application. 
d) Change of address. 
5. Ability to understand the characteristic style and content of each of the 
above types. 
6. Ability to pass satisfactorily a mastery test on the correct form of business 
letters. 
MATERIALS 
Notebook paper. 
Business letter paper (size 812 X11). 


REFERENCES 
Lewis and Hosic, Practical English (edition of 1916), chapters xi and 
xii. 
Tressler, English in Action, Book I, chapter xiv, pages 329-58. 
John B. Opdycke, English of Commerce (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, 1928), chapter iv (optional). 
ASSIGNMENT 
Read carefully pages 329 and 330 in Tressler. Then study the speci- 
men business letters on pages 331-32 in Tressler and pages 307~—9 in Lew- 
is and Hosic. Find the answers to the questions in Practice 1, page 330, 
in Tressler, as you study these specimens, but do not write out the answers. 
Be prepared to answer them in class. 


PART I. PARTS OF THE BUSINESS LETTER 
1. Heading —Study page 333 in Tressler and then study pages 312~—17 
in Lewis and Hosic. Answer the following questions: 
1) When a printed letterhead is used, what part of the heading is typed? 
2) What punctuation is required in the heading? 
3) Is it best to use abbreviations? 
4) Which is better for script letters, the block form or the slant form? 


Turn to page 317 in Lewis and Hosic. Write correctly the headings for 
the first five groups of items in this list and prepare letterheads for the next 
five groups. Be careful in arranging the items in preparing the letterheads. 
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Prepare a letterhead for a grocery firm in Charlottesville. Use the ac- 
tual address of this firm. 

2. Address.—Study pages 333-34 in Tressler and pages 318-21 in 
Lewis and Hosic. Examine the examples in both texts very carefully. 
When is the address placed at the end of the letter? Study carefully pages 
320-21 in Lewis and Hosic. 

3. Salutation—Study page 334 in Tressler very carefully for examples 
of correct salutations. Then read “The Salutation” on pages 321-23 in 
Lewis and Hosic. In the practice on page 323 write the correct addresses 
and salutations for business letters to the first nine persons in the list in 
part one of the practice. 

4. Body.—Study carefully pages 324-26 in Lewis and Hosic and 
pages 339-40 in Tressler. List ten good rules to be observed in writing a 
business letter. 

5. Complimentary close—Study pages 334-35 in Tressler and pages 
326-27 in Lewis and Hosic. (1) What is the usual close of a business 
letter? (2) When is “Respectfully yours” used? (3) When is “Sincerely 
yours” used? (4) Criticize the complimentary closes at the top of page 
328 in Lewis and Hosic. Rewrite correctly three of them. 

6. Signature—Study page 335 in Tressler and pages 328-29 in Lewis 
and Hosic. Copy the correct signatures for (1) an unmarried woman; 
(2) amarried woman; (3) a widow. 

7. Envelope-—Study pages 335-37 in Tressler and pages 329-31 in 
Lewis and Hosic. Study carefully the examples given. Rule an envelope 
on your notebook paper and indicate the correct form for the address of 
a letter from you to your principal. 


SUMMARY 


1. Prepare a skeleton business letter, including everything except the 
body, to (1) an individual; (2) a business firm. Rule envelopes to go 
with them and address them properly. Show these to your teacher for 
criticisms, suggestions, and grades. 

2. Take the 100 per cent test on pages 337-38 in Tressler. Merely 
write the numbers of the correct ones and hand them in to your teacher 
pledged. 

3. Secure copies of typewritten business letters and write out a critical 
comment on each letter. Consider margins, spacing, abbreviations, punc- 
tuations, etc., with reference to each of the parts of the business letter 
which you have studied. Hand the letters in with your criticisms. 
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PART II. KINDS OF BUSINESS LETTERS 


A. Orders and acknowledgments.—Study pages 340-43 in Tressler 
and pages 333-36 in Lewis and Hosic. 

1. Write a letter to Sears-Roebuck or Montgomery Ward & Company 
ordering three or more articles from their catalogue. (If you have not a 
copy of either, ask your teacher to lend you one.) 

2. Write an acknowledgment of your order explaining that one of the 
articles cannot be shipped. Be sure to study Lewis and Hosic, pages 333- 
36, carefully before writing these letters. 

B. Complaints and adjustments.—Study pages 336-38 in Lewis and 
Hosic, pages 343-49 in Tressler. Note especially the rules Tressler gives 
for writing letters of claim and adjustment (p. 343). Do Practice 5 in 
Tressler, pages 346-49. Write the letter called for in Practice 6, at the 
bottom of page 349 in Tressler. Then do Exercise 2 at the top of page 
350. Write the letters called for in Exercises 5 and 6, page 350. 

C. Letters of application—Read pages 354-56 in Lewis and Hosic. 
Then study carefully pages 351-55 in Tressler. Note especially the char- 
acteristics of a good letter of application (p. 351) and study the examples. 
Then answer two of the advertisements on page 356 in Tressler. 

D. Change of address—Study page 357 in Tressler and do Exercises 
1 and 4 in Practice 8. 


SUMMARY 


1. Secure a copy of the Daily Progress. Assume that you live at Madi- 
son. Order by mail some articles advertised by the N. W. Pugh Company. 
Cut out the advertisement and hand it in with your letter. Of course your 
letter should mention the issue of the Progress in which the advertisement 
appeared. 

2. Secure a copy of the Daily Progress and cut out one of the “Help 
Wanted” advertisements. Paste it at the top of your letter and write a 
suitable application. 


SECOND ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 


Minimum essentials required for a grade of C or B: 


1. Ability to recognize the important features of a contract letter. 

2. Ability to write correct contract letters. 

3. Ability to prepare collection letters embodying the main features of models 
studied. 

. Ability to prepare concise and adequate messages for telegraphing. 

. Ability to condense letters to telegrams. 
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MATERIALS 
Notebook and paper. 
Business-size letter paper. 
Telegraph blanks. 
REFERENCES 


Lewis and Hosic, Practical English, pages 339-42}; 357. 
John B. Opdycke, English of Commerce, pages 233-45. 
Tressler, English in Action, Book II, chapter vii, pages 114-15; 120- 
22. 
ASSIGN MENT 
(See your teacher before starting this.) 


OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS LETTERS 

A. The contract letter —Study pages 339-41 in Lewis and Hosic. Do 
Exercise 5 in the practice on page 341, and any others that your teacher 
may assign. 

B. The collection letter—Study pages 341-42 in Lewis and Hosic. 
Do one of the exercises in the practice at the bottom of page 342 (Op- 
dycke, p. 233). 

C. Telegrams.—Study pages 357-58 in Lewis and Hosic (also pp. 241- 
45 in Opdycke). (1) Condense the letter on page 308 in Lewis and Ho- 
sic to a telegram, and prepare the answer also as a telegram. (Your teach- 
er will supply Western Union blanks for this purpose.) (2) Telegraph 
a friend in a neighboring city that you expect to visit him. Tell him ex- 
actly when and where you will arrive so that he can meet you. (3) Write 
a night letter ordering a tire or some other article from a firm in Richmond. 
The shipment is to be sent C.O.D. 


THIRD ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 
Minimum essentials required for a grade of B or A: 


1. Ability to recognize the characteristics of a good sales letter. 

2. Ability to prepare a good sales letter. 

3. Ability to discuss with the class the outstanding features of a good sales 
letter. 


MATERIALS 
Same as for other levels. 


REFERENCES 


Lewis and Hosic, Practical English, pages 343-53. 
John B. Opdycke, English of Commerce, pages 219-33. 
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PRELIMINARY ASSIGN MENT 
Read the following letter which a national company recently sent to 
all its customers. It is a good example of a sales letter. Does it immediate- 
ly attract your attention? Is it interesting? Does it make you want to 
order the product?? 


ASSIGNMENT 
SALES LETTERS 

a) Study pages 343-53 in Lewis and Hosic. When you have read these 
letters carefully and thought over the questions that follow each letter, 
raise your hand and your teacher will come to your desk. Be prepared to 
give orally the answers to the questions which you have been studying. 

6) Outline Letter 5 on pages 347-48 as directed. 

c) Turn to page 353 in Lewis and Hosic. Under “Experiments” you 
will find certain directions for studying the model sales letters. Do Exer- 
cises 1 and 2, but do not write out the answers in your notebook. Simply 
try to remember them. Then write a good sales letter for your school 
paper. (If you have no school paper, write such a letter for some standard 
magazine with which you are familiar.) 

d) Write a good general sales letter for the new Ford. Remember the 
good features you have found in the model sales letters which you have 
examined. 

e) Try to secure a copy of a circular sales letter and bring it to class. 
Be prepared to discuss it orally before the class. 


* [The letter, about Christmas stationery, is omitted to save space. A fresh example 
should be supplied each term.—Ep1rTor.] 
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REFUTATION 
EDITH RICHMOND BLANCHARD 


Youth, pay no heed to all the cautious wise, 
Who blow their dismal horns on every hill, 
Who, on the warm pulse of immediate joy, 
Lay their lean fingers’ monitory chill. 


How often have they told you that like waves, 
Bright-crested, breaking on a sullen shore, 
Your joy-filled hours shall lift their silver spires 
To crash and leave no trace forevermore. 


Vet here these ancient rocks refute that tale. 
Millenniums since, with green rush and retreat, 
Waves swept a wild strand, and this jealous stone 
Still holds the imprint of their shining feet. 


Who may declare that laughter and delight 
Ephemeral pass, that only loss is long? 
Sing—and be sure some unborn, star-eyed lad 
Shall find imbedded in his heart your song! 


SONNETA—VISTA 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


Asa young swimmer in the flowing sea, 

Rises above the silver-crested swells, 
Glimpsing beyond a vista yet more free 
Wherein the mystery of water dwells. 

So dol rest upon each passing day— 

Sensing a little where the white birds fly, 
Standing where I can glimpse each lovely way, 
That lies beyond the heart’s eternal cry. 

And yet I know that I have never seen 

Beyond the shadow on the endless screen. 
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STAGNANT WATERS 

“You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make him drink.” Ever 
since the day when I was suddenly, unexpectedly, and painfully cata- 
pulted from the back of a fastidious broncho that had very definite ob- 
jections to drinking from the turgid waters of an irrigation ditch I have 
regarded this proverb with that reverential respect which usually attaches 
to unpleasant experiences. 

Why should I have been so irritated, then, when recently a fellow-Eng- 
lish-teacher with the light of triumph in her eyes and the ring of victory in 
her voice flung the cherished platitude at me? It happened during a lively 
discussion of the two articles on required outside reading which appeared 
in the October number of the English Journal. “Yes,” scoffed my friend, 
“you may force a child to read Henry Esmond but don’t delude yourself 
with thinking that the child will seek out more Thackeray. Not so is a 
love of literature developed! Children resent supervision. I tell you. 
. . . .” And here it was that she dragged in my pet bit of condensed 
wisdom, ‘“‘You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make him drink.”’ 
Though not convinced, I was silenced. Equestrian experience had proved 
the words to be irrefutably true. 

But were they? Suppose the waters in the irrigation ditch had been 
clear, bubbling waters—waters that moved rapidly, that shimmered with 
a romantic gleam, that were not deep enough to conceal from view the 
myriads of beautifully rounded, exquisitely tinted pebbles lying like frag- 
ments of a lost sunset beneath the surface of the stream? As a lover of 
horses and an advocate of outside reading, I ask you, Why in stating that 
homely proverb do we emphasize “horses” and implied “stubbornness” 
instead of “water” and “unhealthy sluggishness’’?. My broncho was gay, 
frisky, volatile, but not “a bad actor” until he was confronted by stagnant 
waters that appealed neither to his eye nor to his taste. May not our stu- 
dents’ failure to continue joyously and voluntarily the reading of required 
authors spring from the fact that we offer them stagnant waters—classics 
which have little connection with their own lives or interests—rather than 
from those psychological complexes which are supposed to be the inevita- 
ble by-products of compulsory reading? 
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Even the most optimistic required reading enthusiast will admit that 
the book lists which we compile for our students are woefully inadequate. 
It is practically impossible for an adult to make up a reading list that will 
completely meet the needs and hold the interest of the child. The chasm 
between adolescence and adulthood is too wide to be easily and satisfac- 
torily bridged. Indeed, the greatest authorities are not agreed as to what 
constitutes suitable reading for children of high-school age. Some edu- 
cators would include in a Junior-Senior reading list such books as The 
Scarlet Letter and All’s Quiet on the Western Front; others, more con- 
servative, would exclude them. Some authorities would ban all books con- 
taining immoral! characters; others would include such works with the 
idea of making the student realize that a book which gives an artistic and 
honest analysis of the disintegration of a human soul is not a bad book 
even though its hero or heroine is a sordid character. 

Naturally, the result of all this controversy concerning the selection of 
books has been excessive conservatism. We make a fetish of dignified 
classics that have stood the test of time and ignore more recent publica- 
tions. We are reluctant to include the new because we do not trust our 
own judgment. When we inscribe on our book lists the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith, we experience a comfortable feeling of security that is some- 
times lacking when we pen the name of Eugene O’Neill. Goldsmith is 
safer. If the aim of our outside reading program is to develop a genuine 
love of reading, should we not seize upon youth’s keen interest in contem- 
porary life as the most promising and most logical point of departure in 
our campaign? For, after all, is not any book that dignifies and vitalizes 
life, that cultivates the emotions and the imagination, that increases ca- 
pacity for joy by giving an understanding and appreciation of the finer 
shades and subtler sounds of life, a good book? 

You may lead a horse to water and he will drink if the water is neither 
stagnant nor too deep. 

SARAH TYLER JOYNER 


RIVERHEAD H1icH SCHOOL 
RIveERHEAD, NEw YORK 


SILAS MARNER AGAIN 


For some reason, last spring I found myself in a situation that is, I fear, 
not uncommon among public-school teachers. A piece of literature had to 
be read before the end of the school year, and unfortunately I had but lit- 
tle time to give to it. The book to be read and studied was Silas Marner. 
I had always enjoyed teaching it, but I had suspected that sometimes the 
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boys and girls were just a wee bit bored by the trials and tribulations of 
the miser, and by the very patent reward for virtue. 

However, Silas must be read, and that, too, in a very short time. 

I planned my campaign very carefully; there was not one period—no, 
not one minute of one period—to be wasted. I was resolved, too, to teach 
it better than I ever had before, and resolved that the boys and girls 
should get more out of it than they ever had before. The first assignment 
was a discussion of the most terrible thing that could happen to each one 
individually. Of course we received all sorts of answers; all imaginable 
types of horrors were suggested. One boy, however, insisted that the worst 
thing that could happen to him would be nobody’s caring anything for 
him. 

That was the opening wedge, and naturally we discussed that sugges- 
tion very fully. Then we developed the idea that one great reason for our 
not liking people was our not understanding them. It was amazing to see 
the boys and girls develop this idea and to see how much they had to say 
about it. By a stroke of rare good luck, one of the girls told of a girl whom 
she had known at the camp she had attended the preceding summer. This 
fellow-camper had some sort of “spells,” and for that reason she was not 
“one” with the other girls at the camp. 

As the discussion progressed, loneliness and lack of sympathy because 
of misunderstanding, or because of lack of effort to understand, became 
living ideas to most of the pupils, and when we began to read about the 
weaver of Raveloe they were quite ready to accept him as a real person. 

As we read and discussed the story, we kept two ideas ever before us. 
Our first point was that the events of the story were inevitable. They just 
couldn’t have happened otherwise. This idea pleased the pupils and they 
were constantly comparing the inevitability of the events of Silas Marner 
with the patent “they-had-to-happen-to-make-the-story” events of some 
of the “movie” plays. Some popular favorites among the more modern 
writers also came in for criticism of this nature. It wasn’t necessary for 
me to push the matter too hard; it was they who were building up stand- 
ards of criticism for themselves. They were learning, it seemed to me, to 
set up and recognize sound standards of judgment in literary matters. 

We also kept before us the idea that the characters, especially Silas, 
were exceedingly human. All of their reactions were exactly the reactions 
of ordinary human beings under the same circumstances. Many were the 
comparisons made with real people; Silas and the little group in Raveloe 
lived for all of us as they had never lived before in my teaching. Of their 
own free will, the pupils introduced all sorts of “extras.” Pictures were 
drawn, and pictures suggesting scenes of the story were brought in. Some 
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of the pictures drawn were cartoons, and they were immensely clever. We 
did steal one day for a dramatization; it was indeed “in the rough,” but 
it was immensely forceful and sincere. 

After we finished our work, we had a standard test on the story. All ex- 
cept one of the class agreed that Silas was the best piece of literature they 
had read in high school. The entire time consumed in preparation, study, 
dramatization, and testing was ten days. I felt that it was the most suc- 
cessful piece of teaching I had ever done. One inference I am disposed to 
draw from the experience is a confirmation of the proverb that for the 
pupil as well as the teacher “brevity is the soul of wit.” 

ELISABETH CLEVER 


BronxvILLe H1cH SCHOOL 
New YorK 


GRAMMAR BY RULE OR PRACTICE 


A Standardized English Grammar Test was given to thirteen classes 
in tenth-grade first-semester English involving 336 pupils taught by seven 
teachers. Ten classes involving 256 pupils were taught a prescribed con- 
tent by methods peculiar to each teacher, while 80 pupils were * 1ught by 
one teacher who developed a special technique for teaching formal and 
applied grammar. 

The test contained 116 elements, which were organized as follows: 
Sixty elements were designed to test formal grammar and 56 elements 
were designed to test applied grammar. Form B of the test was given 
three weeks after the beginning of the semester in September, and Form A 
was given to the same group in December just prior to the Christmas holi- 
days. 

The purpose of the testing program was to determine the amount, na- 
ture, and character of progress made by ten classes under the traditional 
methods of instruction and three classes under organized self-administer- 
ing remedial drills and tests. The results of the tests were tabulated in 
raw score medians and averages of final scores and progress scores, by 
classes and the composite averages of all classes. The periods 1-4, in- 
clusive, occupied the morning session from 8 to 12 and the 6-7 periods 
began at 1 and ended at 3 P.M. 

The results as shown in the accompanying table failed to reveal the 
fact that the time of day in any way affected the pupil-performance since 
some of the highest average scores were made the first period and the 
sixth period. No attempt was made to classify the groups on any basis, 
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but the average I.Q. for the ten classes was nearly the same as that of 
the three experimental classes. 

The range in progress made by the ten classes in formal grammar was 
from 6.8 score points to 16.4, with an average progress for all classes of 
9.24 points. The three experimental classes made an average progress 
score of 11.8 points. In applied grammar the range in progress was from 


TABLE A 

THE RESULTS OF THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR CLASSIFICATION TEST SHOWING THE AVER- 
AGES OF THE FINAL AND PROGESS SCORES MADE BY 336 PupiIts TAKEN FROM 
THIRTEEN CLASSES AND TAUGHT BY SEVEN TEACHERS; THE RESULTS ARE GIVEN 
SEPARATELY FOR THE FORMAL AND APPLIED GRAMMAR AND FOR THE TOTAL; 
THE ToTAts ARE CALCULATED FOR TEN CLASSES USED AS CONTROL CLASSES AND 
THREE EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES ARE EVALUATED SEPARATELY; THIs Is DONE FOR 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGES IN FINAL SCORES AS WELL AS PROGRESS SCORES 


ForMAL GRAMMAR ApPLIED GRAMMAR | 
Av. F | Av. P Av. F | Av. P | Av. F Av. P 
26 47.3 | 13 | 27.1 70.8 {| 13.90 
16 47.9 16.4 | 36.8 | 6.7 84.7 | 22.5 
26 41.4 8.0 28.0 | —2.7 69.5 | 4.9 
27 35.2 9.2 27.4 61.5 11.0 
24 40.5 9.8 34.5 2.9 80.5 12.5 
RE ee 28 39.3 6.8 27.6 3.4 67 10.2 
22 44.9 7.5 32.4 —1.3 6.2 
Se ee 26 49.8 8.9 36.8 7.0 86.7 15.8 
32 40.9 8.3 26.3 5.0 82.2 13.6 
Total number 256 43.3 9.24 30.8 2.6 | 73.8 11.8 
29 38.6 29.3 68 17.4 
30 46.3 13.1 35.3 4.4 81.6 17.6 
21 46.0 9.5 37.4 5.2 83.4 14.8 
Total number 80 43-4 11.8 23.9 4.97 Be 16.7 


—2.7 to 7.0 points for the ten classes, and an average of 2.6 for all 
classes, as contrasted with an average progress of 4.97 by the experimental 
classes. 

The range in progress for the final scores was from 4.9 to 22.5 in the 
ten classes, with a total average progress of 11.8. The average of the ex- 
perimental classes was 16.7. 

A careful analysis of the teaching methods of the six teachers teaching 
the ten classes revealed the fact that those teachers using the intensive 
formal grammar drill method showed higher results in the formal gram- 
mar test and relatively lower results on the applied grammar, while those 
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teachers who stressed applied grammar found the results with the formal 
grammar test relatively the same as in the applied. Since mastery of 
grammar rules and principles failed to develop a relatively equal ability 
to apply the rules and principles in written English, as revealed by the 
table of scores, the department is planning to discontinue the formal gram- 
mar teaching and revise the teaching units developed by Mr. Woodward 
for his three experimental classes, for use in all classes. 

These teaching units are developed on the principle of mastery of the 
most common grammar errors by means of self-administering drills and 
tests. Each unit aims to stress only a few of the fundamental elements 
which appear as errors in the early grades and persist through the junior 
college. The child is introduced to the first unit by the instructor, after 
which the child assumes the responsibility and works on his own power 
and at his own rate, which results in an ability to identify his own weak- 
ness and correct his own errors. The scheme is self-motivating in that the 
child can test his own degree and rate of progress, which in itself has 
proved to be the most stimulating element in the unit plan. 

The experimental classes have gained in power and ability to improve 
the mechanics of English to a degree which far surpasses that of the ten 
other classes in the same field. Their progress in mechanics has made it 
possible for a larger program of reading, writing, and oral expression so 
as to improve the thought content of their offerings. 

From a supervisor’s viewpoint, the results of this study reveal the 
all together too common experience of a department, that of allowing each 
teacher to decide upon the selection of the fundamental elements to be 
taught and the method of teaching these selected elements. 

True it is that teachers do not all agree upon the relative values of 
the fundamentals of English grammar, and yet they all agree that nearly 
all children persist in making ten or fifteen out of fifty or more common 
errors. Then why not agree, within a department at least, upon what 
fundamental errors, which appear most frequently and which are rela- 
tively of greatest value to a child, should be removed, and then organize 
diagnostic tests for the determination of the errors in question which do 
appear and prescribe remedial material to correct these errors? It sounds 
mechanical and is mechanical, but I challenge any English teacher to show 
the way to a larger appreciation of written and oral expression which does 
not stress a thorough mechanical foundation. 

W. J. Kiopp 


Wooprow Witson HicH ScHoor 
Lonc Beacu, CALIFORNIA 
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A RADIO CONTRACT IN ENGLISH 


One of the greatest difficulties of the work in high-school English can 
be traced directly to the dominating attitude of the high-school teacher. 
We believe in democracy, but we have little of it in our classrooms. We 
have the idea that youth is incapable of assuming any responsibility. Too 
many teachers are afraid that any move to relinquish their hold on the 
boys and girls will result in pandemonium and halt learning. On the con- 
trary, it is amazing how stupid and so-called “bad” boys will evince real 
interest when placed on their own responsibility. This idea was tested to 
the limit, the summer of 1929, when a group of fourteen boys in the West 
Virginia University High School were given a worthy problem and then 
let alone. 

The problem was launched when the supervisor of the English de- 
partment asked a number of Sophomore and Junior boys if they would 
like to broadcast. Naturally they were delighted, and immediately sug- 
gested that a meeting be called to decide upon a program. A student 
teacher acted as chairman of the first meeting and suggestions were wise 
and numerous. After that the interest began to lag. The supervisor sug- 
gested to the student teacher in charge that perhaps the boys did not feel 
the responsibility, and that if the project were placed entirely in their 
hands the interest would doubtless be restored. As a result, at the next 
meeting, a president and a secretary were elected and after this the teach- 
ers were present at the club meetings only to help. 

The reader may surmise that the pupils felt it their duty to be polite 
to the teachers and hence to consult them often. Just the opposite was 
true. The boys asked for help only when they could not do the things 
themselves. The club decided exactly what should be on the program and 
arranged all the details in connection with it. One boy arranged with the 
local broadcasting station for the particular hour and day that the pro- 
gram might be given. Another was asked to see that an orchestra of which 
he was a member would furnish the music. One day the group held try- 
outs to select an announcer. This was planned in a meeting and imme- 
diately put into execution. A short speech was composed on the board, 
and the chairman asked the boys to take turns saying it through a mega- 
phone. All responded, fourteen of them, some of them the bashful type 
that never had been able to stand before a class and speak. Then the boys 
realized that they must have help, and called for a public speaking ‘‘ma- 
jor’ from among the practice teachers to coach them in their speeches. 

After plans were all made for the program of speeches, plays, music, 
and jokes, the problem of finding material arose. One boy wrote a letter 
to KDKA for suitable plays, another went to the library, and still another 
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interviewed the dramatic instructor at the University. It seemed that the 
plays available were too long or that the company asked a royalty. Again 
the teachers were asked to help. One suggested that perhaps some of the 
original plays written by Juniors for B contract in English might suit 
them. A play was chosen and read before the club only to be rejected. 
The next day the supervisor handed the chairman a play that had been 
written by one of the radio group. It was read and immediately accepted. 
Another real difficulty was to find the right sort of jokes. At first the two 
jokers believed they could “just be funny,” but the group decided that, 
after all, high-school boys are really not so funny. Then a search was be- 
gun for original jokes around school. Somehow, outside of the natural 
setting, things otherwise amusing do not always provoke a laugh. One 
kind member of the club promised to bring a jokebook, but the book failed 
to arrive. Finally a library copy of Old Cracks was obtained and the prob- 
lem began to be solved, but not in a very satisfactory way. Newer jokes 
were brought in by some members, but even after the program had been 
given the group felt that somehow the jokes were not successful. 

In the same way each part of the program was conscientiously planned 
by the boys themselves. The greatest interference from adults came in 
the matter of talks. The boys were afraid the listeners would not appre- 
ciate anything that amateurs might have to say; hence it was necessary 
that the teachers present arguments why the talks would be worth while. 
However, this was done, not in the spirit of dictation, but as one citizen 
to another. 

When the coaching of plays and jokes and the writing of talks began, 
the boys proposed that a cloakroom, the only available place, be used as 
a workshop and that the secretary see that all were present each day. 
They asked that a teacher might be with them to correct papers, suggest 
improvements, and even help in selecting material. As for the coaching 
of plays and jokes and the enunciation of the short speeches, special ar- 
rangements were made with the public-speaking major for a time to prac- 
tice, and the chairman of the club saw to it that the particular group was 
present at the hour chosen. 

One is not to judge from the statements thus far that all went smooth- 
ly. Once the boys were given a sound scolding because they forgot to 
work, but this sort of thing is merely the history of all enterprises, great 
or small, whether done by adults or adolescents. At times the work 
seemed to move along so slowly that the student teacher in charge felt 
that if she could only say, ““You must have this much done by tomorrow,” 
things would be done, but to have slipped here would have defeated the 
purpose of the experiment. Adolph Ferriere, in his book entitled The 
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Activity School, says: “Everything considered, the loss of time occasioned 
by the ‘slow method’ is only apparent. We cannot hasten the evolution of 
the tadpole into a frog by cutting off the tadpole’s tail. Creative effort 
alone is fruitful.” 

Naturally, the spirit shown in this contract of the boys’ own planning 
was different from that of the proverbial type of lesson. In the first place, 
at club meetings everyone was much noisier, but the noise was that of a 
political meeting of adults. In the workshop it was the natural conversa- 
tional tone of one boy holding a conference with a teacher or comparing 
notes with a fellow-worker. If undue murmur arose, the chairman asked 
the offender to be quiet. Several times some individual was reminded by 
another that he should work more, and at times he called down upon his 
head a scolding much more effective than any a teacher might administer. 

The attitude of the boys was different from that of the ordinary 
schoolroom. One little boy, stupid and lazy, who had, as far as we could 
tell, never written a paper of his own in his life, wrote and rewrote a short 
speech. We noticed that he began walking faster, and moving about as 
if he really contemplated getting something done. Another boy who had 
done nothing so far in school did some research work in the library and as 
a result wrote a fairly good paper on jazz music. One “six-footer” from 
the country finally got to the place where he could stand before a group 
and read so that his hearers could understand him. One boy put off writ- 
ing his speech until his companions worried him so much about it that he 
decided to work. 

After the program had been broadcast the boys sought criticism. In 
many cases they had already discussed among themselves the very points 
that were criticized. A number of listeners stated that the finest thing 
about the program was that it sounded boyish and entirely free from adult 
interference. 

Two weeks after the experiment had been finished, two of the club 
members went to a high-school teachers’ institute at Clarksburg and dis- 
cussed their experiences before the English teachers. They were not 
coached for this at all; whatever was said came straight from the boyish 
heart. The boys agreed that they had enjoyed this contract more than 
the average lesson even though it had been more difficult than most of 
them. During their thirty-minute discussion, nowhere did the boys reveal 
the realization that they had really had a contract in oral and written 
composition and in fact were still having it at that particular moment. 

RutTH BATTEN 


GraFTon HicHu ScHooL 
WEsT VIRGINIA 
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TEACHING ABOUT LITERATURE 


In our teaching of literature we are putting forth so much effort to 
raise our pupils’ standards of recognition of what is good and what is poor 
and to increase their knowledge of the qualities which make for literary 
merit that we have lost sight of the most important element, namely, 
whether their tastes in literature are improving and their reading is be- 
coming an increased source of pleasure. 

To a great extent teachers and textbook writers are making the mis- 
take of thinking that if students know something about a thing they are 
going to do something about it. They plan courses and teach on the the- 
ory that to know why a literary selection is good, and the qualities that 
give it value, will result in the students selecting for their reading only 
material which possesses these merits. Pupils are taught how to appre- 
ciate literature, but they have found it so much work that there has been 
no fun or pleasure in it. As a result they turn from the literature given in 
school to reading that requires less effort, or at least to material with 
which there is no association with work. 

Instead of approaching literature from a study point of view in learning 
about it, it should be approached from the same point of view that it is 
approached outside of school, that of securing pleasure, enjoyment, and 
recreation. Whatever is taught about literature should be incidental, in- 
troduced here and there as occasion permits. To a very large extent this 
should come from the teacher. An occasional summary by the teacher 
with a reference now and then when interest seems to justify it should be 
all that is needed in the way of learning about literature. 

The teacher’s task should be centered upon stimulating her pupils to 
adventure into books and to leave the matter of discovery to the pupils. 

An interesting experiment might be tried in some high school by elimi- 
nating all scheduled class periods for the study or reading of literature. 
Instead of reporting at ten o’clock every morning for literature the stu- 
dent would be required to do five to ten hours of reading a week, only two 
or three hours of this to be in the English room, and to come at any time 
during the week. The time spent in the classroom could be used in dis- 
cussing books read with other students, advising with other students and 
the teacher about the next book to read, giving reports and discussing with 
the teacher the last book read, or browsing among the books on the 
shelves. English clubs could be formed, for the entire student body, pro- 
viding for varied student interests and literary tastes. The meetings of 

the club during the week would be the only definitely scheduled meetings 
of groups for literary study, and would be held under student leadership 
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with a teacher as adviser, and with programs and activities determined by 
the students. 

The objectors to such a program say, “You will get no work from stu- 
dents.” But do we want to make the reading of literature work? Is not 

; the very fact that we so often make it such defeating the very end which 
we seek, to make literature pleasurable and enjoyable? Then, too, how 
many of us wish to read the same thing at the same time? Sometimes we 
feel like reading and at other times we feel like doing something else. We 
may be in the mood for poetry today and adventure tomorrow. We get 
“fed up” on one thing and want something else. We need variety in our 
reading as in anything else, and we do not all vary alike. 

Such an experiment might not yield results which were all that would 
be desired, but it might at least break down some of the rigidity and for- 
malism of many teachers, and reshape their point of view so that the em- 
phasis was directed away from teaching about literature. 

P. R. SPENCER 
PEEKSKILL, NEw YorK 
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EDITORIAL 


A middle-aged, reasonably conservative teacher was distinctly 
startled when a younger friend said to him recently, “Your contri- 
bution to my thinking has been teaching me to disre- 
enema gard the past.” When the senior protested that he could 
hardly have transmitted an opinion he did not share, 
the younger man defended that opinion. “If all our knowledge of 
the past back of this new year were blotted out,” he said, “the loss 
would not be so very serious. The thinking of our predecessors was 
very valuable as a scaffolding to assist in the construction of our 
present intellectual house, but now that the building is achieved, we 
need not concern ourselves much about the scaffolding. To change 
the figure, the light of the past strikes from such an oblique angle 
that often the resulting shadows confuse more than the beam illu- 
minates. Conditions—economic, social, intellectual—have changed 
so fundamentally that looking to the past for guidance is likely to be 
worse than futile.” 

Should the elder have been shocked? Was the junior right? 

In a professional journal, and especially within the limits of the 
editorial page, we must forego any discussion of the widespread 
tendency to judge present economic and investment problems by 
reference to supposedly similar previous cyclic disturbances, de- 
spite important differences which even a tyro can see. Ethics, too, 
we must omit for the present. Our concern here can be only with 
literature. 

Let us begin, as if we were traditionalists, by an appeal to past ex- 
perience—for to what else can we appeal? Certainly emphasis upon 
tradition and “standards” has frequently resulted in literary color- 
blindness, or perhaps we may say in deadening great patches of the 
literary retina. Professor Bernbaum’s paper in this magazine is a 
pungent exposition of the critical negativism of the backward-look- 
ing New Humanists. Jonson’s strictures upon Shakespeare, our long 
neglect of Whitman, and the clipping of Mark Twain’s pinions by 
the scissors of convention are but examples of the reactionary influ- 
ence of reliance upon the past as a guide to the present and the fu- 
ture. 
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Though it is true, as conservatives remind us, that human nature 
is fundamentally the same now as in Plato’s day, the area of hu- 
man experience has broadened immensely, and consequently human 
attitudes have become much more complex and varied. These de- 
velopments provide literature with matter which is new not only in 
detail but in general character and spirit. And frequently forms ap- 
propriate to this new content must differ sharply from the inherited 
ones. 

Modern concern with mental and emotional life has given occa- 
sion for the stream-of-consciousness writing, which has added a 
province of yet undetermined size to the kingdom of fiction. The 
beauty of great machines and majestic buildings, tho expressed with 
partial success by the graphic artists, eludes every attempt to pour 
it into our traditional literary molds. We await the genius who shall 
one day fashion forms suited to it and to such other modern experi- 
ences as the thrill of swift car or plane and the triumphant joy of 
scientific discovery or industrial accomplishment. May we be open- 
minded enough to welcome his work when he appears! 

Shall we, then, ignore the past? Of course we could not if we 
would—and ought not if we could. Only from contemplation of the 
past can we draw general principles for interpreting the affairs of 
today or standards by which to measure the new work of art. One 
really cannot live wholly in the present moment; and all else we 
have, even the earlier hours of today or the earlier days of this year, 
are the past—more or less recent. And the farther back we look, the 
less likely we are to mistake some neighboring sand-dune fer Mt. 
Everest. 

But we must beware of telescopes or any other supposed aids to 
vision which shut out part of the landscape, especially the part near 
at hand. No one period, near or remote, with its limited grasp of 
truth and beauty, must be allowed to impose its limitations upon us. 
Moreover, in considering literature we must think in biological 
rather than chemical or physical patterns; that is, we must recog- 
nize that literary evolution has necessarily taken place through 
“sports” or sudden individual innovations which surprised and 
shocked the conservative majorities. We must see, too, that the 
direction of the evolution is controlled, or at least mightily influ- 
enced, by changes in environment. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE MIDLAND IN CHICAGO! 


Why have you taken The Midland to Chicago? The question comes 
now and again from the magazine’s friends. The answer may be stated 
simply, but it involves the presentation, essentially, of the whole creed of 
The Midland and of the reason for its existence. What I say here, then, 
in outline, I shall hope to amplify and to support in editorials in succeed- 
ing issues. 

I believe that in steadily increasing degree commercial expediency de- 
termines the selection of the material published in nearly all American 
magazines. In the field of the short story, especially, standardization 
along the lines of formulas which have proved commercially profitable is 
all but universal. The young writer who takes it as his aim to write sin- 
cerely and competently of American life as he knows it is met by the edi- 
torial demand that he distort characters, exaggerate situations, and de- 
velop a glib and blatant style. Otherwise, there is no place for his work. 

I regard it as highly desirable and indeed necessary, for the good of 
the young writers now developing in America and for the future of Amer- 
ican literature as a whole, that this commercial standardization shall not 
remain unquestioned, shall not become complete. I believe that America 
needs at least one magazine to which a writer in any part of the country 
can send his work knowing that it will be judged on its literary merits 
alone, not upon its probable effect upon circulation or advertising rev- 
enue. The Midland exists because of this belief. It attempts to be such a 
magazine. 

Further, I feel that the domination of commercial expediency in the 
literary world is to a large extent correlated with the centralization of 
editing and publishing in New York. I believe that New York’s literary 
despotism is bad: bad for criticism, because New York writers and critics 
know each other too well and see each other too often; bad for creative 
writing, because the example of great commercial success, never lacking 
in New York, is so terribly infectious. It is desirable that New York’s 
ascendancy shall be challenged, shall be to some degree mitigated. 


* From an editorial in the last issue. Friends and interested readers may address 
The Midland at 801 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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Chicago seems among American cities most likely to make a challenge 
to New York’s domination immediately effective. Already the decentrali- 
zation of the manufacture of books and magazines is far advanced, and 
the recent growth of the printing industry in the Chicago area has been 
very rapid. Further, Chicago has a literary tradition of high worth. It 
has Poetry, with its unparalleled achievement of eighteen years, and its 
continuing energy and vision. Chicago has produced many of the most 
important writers of our time—so many that a decade ago Mencken 
called it the new literary capital of America. True, most of the writers 
who called forth that comment are now in New York. But it is not clear 
that New York has improved their work. And there are those here ready 
to take their places, and to remain here if any effective answer to the call 
of New York is to be found. 

More important is the fact that Chicago is the logical permanent axis 
for a literary and cultural development of the United States as a whole, 
in which every region of the country shall have its rightful part. By lines 
of economic and cultural relationship, of which her radiating railroads 
are part and symbol, Chicago is so intimately connected with East and 
West and North and South alike that she could never become so stub- 
bornly provincial as Boston was, so crassly provincial as New York now 
is. When American literature becomes truly American, representative of 
the life and expressive of the ideas and emotions of men and women in all 
parts of the country, its energies and achievements will focus in Chicago. 

Finally, there is the immediate attractiveness of Chicago itself, with 
its vigor and turbulence, with the typical American contrasts and Ameri- 
can problems intensified to their utmost dramatic concreteness and mean- 
ing. The Midland has been edited on real frontiers in Minnesota and 
Michigan, at the gateway between East and Middle West at Pittsburgh, 
and in the relative quiet of a small university city in Iowa. Perhaps it 
needs Chicago in order to round out its reflection of the American scene. 


CO-OPERATION FOR ENGLISH AND SPEECH TEACHERS 


Sound, balanced principles for the co-operative effort of teachers of 
English and teachers of Speech is outlined in the November editorial of 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech. In part the editors urge: 

It seems perfectly obvious to most of us that the English teacher and the 
speech teacher do have a common task and that neither English nor speech can 
be handled adequately in isolation from the other. The English teacher cannot 
teach English and ignore speech; no more can the speech teacher teach speech 
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and ignore English. There is a common foundation which should be laid prop- 
erly before separation between the two disciplines is desirable. 


We should add that there are those in our own ranks who seem excessively 
perturbed by the suggestion that high-school work in English and speech may 
conceivably be carried on quite satisfactorily without a complete administrative 
separation of the two disciplines. Such people are sometimes so much con- 
cerned about labels that they forget to insist upon having the proper goods in 
the package. Is it not much more important to have pupils properly trained than 
to have special departmental boundary lines rigorously protected against inva- 
sion? English teachers and speech teachers are beginning to free themselves 
from their fears and prejudices and face their common task. If the desire to 
serve the student and fit him for the actual business of living can come to domi- 
nate our minds and control our procedures to the exclusion of petty and un- 
worthy professional jealousies, we shall indeed move forward through the work 
of these joint committees. 


THE FACSIMILE TEXT SOCIETY 


Clara Reeve’s Progress of Romance has been issued as one of the early 
productions of the Facsimile Text Society. The Facsimile Text Society 
is an organization for the reproduction of rare printed texts and manu- 
scripts, and is free to reproduce any material upon which the Executive 
Committee may decide without limitation as to the period or language of 
the original text. The Society is sponsored by members of the Modern 
Language Association, the American Historical Association, the American 
Philosophical Association, the History of Science Society, the American 
fconomic Association, and the Modern Humanities Research Association. 
The large number of important texts that are unique or exist in very few 
copies and the fact that many of the essential modern tools of scholarship 
are practically unprocurable make the work of the Society appear almost 
limitless. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the association is open to any person, library, or associa- 
tion upon payment of the dues. The Society wishes to emphasize that its 
membership includes not only scholars, but students, collectors, and read- 
ers of old books with no academic connections. 


DUES 


The annual dues of the Society are $5.00. In return for this sum, mem- 
bers will receive books of their choosing to the amount of $5.00, list price. 
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They also have the privilege of purchasing additional volumes at the net 
price, which is about 33% per cent less than the list price. Furthermore, 
membership dues are accumulative; that is,a membership fee may extend 
beyond one year until enough books have been purchased to exhaust it. 
Non-members are charged the list price for all books. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


The Council: Ashley H. Thorndike, president. 

Program committees: Sixteenth-Century Literature, Percy W. Long, 
chairman; Seventeenth-Century Literature, James Holly Hanford, chair- 
man; Eighteenth-Century Literature, Richard F. Jones, chairman; Early 
Nineteenth-Century Literature, (a committee is being formed) ; Victorian 
Literature, Walter J. Graham, chairman; American Literature, Jay B. 
Hubbell, chairman; French Literature, John L. Gerig, chairman; Span- 
ish Literature, James P. W. Crawford, chairman; History, Dexter Perkins, 
chairman; Philosophy, Sterling P. Lamprecht, chairman; History of 
Science, Frederick Barry, chairman; Economics, Jacob H. Hollander, 
chairman. 

Mr. G. B. Harrison of King’s College, University of London, is forming 
a British committee to name titles and to co-operate with the various 
American committees. 

The volumes are to be reproduced by the offset process, which is based 
upon a photograph of the actual text. All original typographical errors 
appear in the text. In the case of unique copies no attempt is made to 
clear up damaged pages or remove blots. In books of which more than one 
copy exists, damaged pages are replaced by photography from perfect 
copies, but all of these variations are explained in the bibliographical 
note. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“First Things First” in Matters of Form in English. By Margaret M. 
Skinner. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, October, 1930. 
Junior high school pupils have no sense of roo per cent mastery of a few 
fundamental difficulties, and no recognition of what those difficulties are; 
nor, indeed, have their teachers or those in charge of building courses of 
study in English. The basis of the English curriculum should be, first, 
what can actually be mastered by the “slowest, normal, diligent pupil.” 
Most of what is generally criticized could better be let alone in order to 
avoid the distraction of scattered emphasis. Statistics of composition 
errors show that “it ain’t” is about 170 times as often used as some error 
of the form “‘to lie down”; the singular possessive form of a noun is used 
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some twenty times as frequently as the plural possessive form; a period 
appears forty times for every question mark. S. A. Leonard notes in Vol- 
ume VII, number 2, Baltimore Bulletin of Education, these minimum 
aims for junior high school composition: the ability to speak or write a 
single paragraph of four or five sentences of story or explanation; a small 
courteous social letter and a quite clear order letter; the placing of pe- 
riods at the ends of sentences and not elsewhere; the spelling of seventy- 
five words with unerring accuracy, the proper equivalents for twenty 
gross and common grammatical errors. These abilities, he assures us, 
would prepare students for college or for business much better than the 
average products of high-school courses nowadays. The program for the 
seventy-odd Seniors at the Wisconsin High School at the University of 
Wisconsin begins with a battery of simple tests and a few themes, the 
checking of this work by frequency tables and important rating charts, 
and then sets up a few form minima not yet mastered. Objective tests for 
each unit are secured as far as possible. 

The Ayres and Thorndike handwriting scales were posted early and 
pupils urged to grade their writing at regular intervals; the thirty-word 
list of the Wisconsin High School’s spelling demons is placed in each 
pupil’s folder; posters are made to illustrate sentence-sense errors and 
those fundamental difficulties of grammar and usage which are to be 
taught. At the request of the pupils the class has worked out a tentative 
evaluation sheet for the form mechanics, giving one to ten points for ap- 
pearance, including writing, margins, and neatness; 20 points off for 
each misspelled “demon”; 20 points off for each “sentence-sense” error; 
and 20 points off for each “great error” in grammar and usage. Principles 
are taught one at a time to groups and individuals. Many short exer- 
cises on weak spots are worked out and administered, and violations of 
accepted fundamentals double-checked on all themes and quizzes. Except 
for pupils who have demonstrated 100 per cent mastery of these essen- 
tials, very few errors are noted on student papers. A double grade (B/70) 
is given for each piece of oral work and written composition. The mark 
above the line represents the value of the ideas and organization and the 
mark below, mastery of the fundamentals of form agreed upon. At the 
end of the unit of work, each pupil evaluates his own work on a card fur- 
nished him, listing his themes and exercises as they have been graded on 
appearance, number of sentence errors, misspellings, and “great errors” 
in grammar and usage. On the basis of this past performance, he plans his 
own work for the next period. In this way each pupil has a clear defini- 
tion of the fundamentals of form in terms of his actual accomplishment. 
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Original Drama in a Secondary School. By Emma Mary Wilder. 
Drama Magazine, November, 1930. The Little Theatre idea has been 
successfully adapted to fit the requirements of the Bancroft School in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The children of each grade were organized 
into their own little-theater group with the understanding that they were 
to watch for dramatic plot material in English and history. About a 
month was used for concentrated work in each group, writing, rehearsing, 
and producing the play, a forty-five minute period each day in the regular 
school program, with two or three outside rehearsal hours at the end. The 
groups organized, elected officers, and suggested story or plot ideas. Fi- 
nally, a rough plot was agreed upon, and each child chose and wrote one 
scene, which was afterward modified when presented to the group. Music 
was planned as a background to intensify the situation whenever possible. 
Rehearsals were the next stage, with every part of the play as plastic as a 
piece of clay. Each child signed up for the work in which he was most 
interested—stage management, lighting, scenic design, costume, dancing, 
makeup, and business—and also for a part on the production committee. 
Before graduation each one of the children was competent to suggest a 
typical medieval costume, drape a Greek himation, or paint an attractive 
border; nearly all had done some dancing. The plays were very simple, 
unfinished pieces about a half-hour long, and dealt with highly dramatic 
situations, such as the stealing of a child by Indians on the prairie, the 
crashing of the walls of the temple when Sampson destroyed the Philis- 
tines, Hansel and Gretel, early Pilgrim hardships, the crowning of King 
Arthur, the discovery of America by the Vikings, and the early American 
caravan days. All these were spiced, when possible, by a comic character 
or situation, and, of course, never failed to have a good villain to receive 
his punishment. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Ernest Bernbaum (A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. Harvard) is an editor of the 
publications of the Modern Language Association and general editor of 
“Nelson’s English Series.’”” Among his recent works is an Anthology of 
Romanticism and Guide through the Romantic Movement, in five 
volumes. 

Fred G. Walcott spent the early years of his maturity as a farmer 
at Sparta, Michigan. He has taught English in the high school there, 
studied at the University of Michigan, and is now head of the English 
department of the Junior and Senior High School at Negaunee, Michigan. 
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Rea McCain (A.B. Columbia University) is head of the English de- 
partment of the Bowling Green State College. 

Jessie Frances Fair (B.S., A.M. Columbia University) has served for 
many years as teacher and principal in the schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
Since 1925 she has been director of the upper elementary division of the 
Dayton, Ohio, elementary schools. 

Irvin C. Poley (A.B. Haverford; Ed. M., Harvard) has conducted 
demonstration courses in English in the Harvard Summer School and is 
now vice-principal and director of studies at the Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia. He is the author of the Poley Précis Test and co- 
author of the Classroom Procedure Test in English Literature. 

Andrew J. Stewart (B.A., M.A. University of Pennsylvania) has been 
successively chairman of the department of English of Pennsauken Junior 
High School, Merchantville, New Jersey; instructor in English, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and member of the department of English of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. He is completing his work for his Doctor’s degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Marion W. Campbell (A.B. Mount Holyoke College, A.M. Claremont 
College) is vice-principal and teacher of English in the Emerson Junior 
High School, Pomona, California. She is the author of A Group of Sixth 
Grade Projects, and The Broken Home and the Child in School (the lat- 
ter still in manuscript). 

Edward Alvey, Jr. (B.A., M.A. University of Virginia) has had several 
years’ experience as high-school principal and teacher and is now instruc- 
tor in the teaching of English in secondary schools in the University of 
Virginia. 

Edith R. Blanchard, reference librarian at Brown University, has pub- 
lished poems in various magazines. “‘Refutation”’ came as a result of her 
visit to Glacier National Park during the summer of 1930. 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen (B.A. Pomona College) is a member of the 
English faculty of Excelsior Union High School near Los Angeles. She 
was one of the group who wrote Poems by the Four of Us, and has had 
her work published by the Pasadena Southland and McGroarty’s page of 
the Los Angeles Times. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

Howard Mumford Jones is well known as critic, author, and professor 
of literature at the University of Michigan. He has been successively 
professor of English at the University of Texas and the University of 
North Carolina. He is the author of A Little Book of Local Verse and 
Gargoyles, a play, The Shadow, and the King in Hamlet, among others. 
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Letitia Raubicheck (B.A. College of New Rochelle; M.A. Columbia 
University) has taught speech for some time in the secondary schools of 
New York City, where for some time she was chairman of the department 
of speech at the Julia Richman High School, and, in addition to teaching, 
diagnosed and treated speech defects and for twelve years had charge of 
the examinations of candidates seeking admission to the training schools 
of the city, and the pedagogy courses of Hunter College. She is now di- 
rector of speech improvement of the New York City schools and con- 
sultant in speech matters with the board of examiners of the board of 
education. 

Margaret Bloom (B.A. Smith College; Ph.D. University of Illinois) is 
an instructor in English in the University of Illinois. 

William Alfred Eddy (A.M., Ph.D. Princeton University) taught Eng- 
lish in the American University, Cairo, Egypt, for five years, and since 
that time has been assistant professor in the English department of Dart- 
mouth College. 

J. Raymond Derby (Ph.D. Harvard) is professor and head of the de- 
partment of English at Iowa State College, Ames. He obtained his infor- 
mation on British methods of teaching English while gathering material 
for a biography of Lord Jeffrey as a Research Fellow in English from Har- 
vard University. 
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HOW WRITERS WORK 


The only concrete relic of my short career as a newpaper man is a book 
by Edwin Wildman called Writing To Sell.’ I purchased it at the sugges- 
tion of a white-haired columnist—his name is Max Beers, and he still 
writes his column of urbane humor for the Elmira Advertiser every day— 
who used to talk to me sometimes about the art to which we were both, in 
a small way, devoted. One chapter of that book, “How They Write Their 
Fictions,” holds its fascination after several years. In it George Barr 
McCutcheon lays down his one unvarying rule, always to begin a story on 
the twenty-sixth day of the month; Ellis Parker Butler tells how he once 
began to write a story about a frozen burglar, changed him to a second- 
hand-clothes man, married him to a snake-charmer and then, having 
transported the snake-charmer to Ireland, left out the husband alto- 
gether; Meredith Nicholson confesses that his best ideas come to him 
while shaving; and George W. Cable says with profound sincerity, “I 
hope no one will ever take me for a model.” Somewhere in the back of my 
mind has lain the hope that some day I might find a whole book like that. 
And it has arrived! Miss Josephine K. Piercy of the University of In- 
diana has compiled Modern Writers at Work.’ 

Eighty-five modern authors appear in Miss Piercy’s thousand pages. 
Each one has contributed a sample of his work, and most of them have 
offered, in personal letters to the editor, in extracts from articles or books, 
or through sample pages of their own manuscripts, valuable comments on 
the art of writing. As might be expected, the comments range from high 
seriousness to frivolity and the advice is frequently contradictory. Much 
of the advice, too, is quite unorthodox. Hardly a single author admits 
using a written outline; some sneer at the laborious process of revision; 
G. L. Dickinson is not sure that writing can be taught at all. Hamlin 
Garland burls a thunderbolt at the scientific punctuators by remarking 
quite simply: “In the use of punctuation I have but one rule; use only so 
many characters as are necessary to prevent a misunderstanding of the 
text.” Gamaliel Bradford flatly declares that if the writer lacks a normal 


* Published in 1923 by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
? New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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vocabulary “no training will create it.” As a textbook for college Fresh- 
men, therefore, Modern Writers at Work may bring as much embarrass- 
ment to the teacher as it does stimulation to the student. But as a text- 
book for courses in advanced composition, filled, presumably, with stu- 
dents who have some ability to write, this book, so far as I am aware, has 
no superior. No one with a serious ambition to influence others through 
the printed word can read it without finding a ray of light. 
RAYMOND F. Howes 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, M1ssourt 


“ACCORD” IN ENGLISH SOUNDS! 


Those reading Dr. Aiken’s book will not find specific discussion of 
sound changes in periods like those of Elizabeth and Anne, or those now 
going on in cosmopolitan English. Specific treatment of sound changes 
may be said to end with Middle English. For the rest a general principle 
is stated, which is called accord, and defined thus: ‘That principle where- 
by a speaker tends to harmonize speech sounds . . . . that tendency of 
spoken language to become progressively more simplified, hence more effi- 
cient in its sound patterns . . . . that principle in language by whose 
operation sounds tend to repeat or to approach in manner or place of pro- 
duction, other sounds, whether immediately contiguous in utterance or 
more remote.” A note emphasizes efficiency against application of the 
principle of least effort in this, which is given stress later thus: “It should 
be said that this is not an ‘ease theory’ of speech development, as the term 
is commonly used. The proponents of ‘ease’ as an explanation of sound 
change contemplate at least to some extent the ease or difficulty of certain 
isolated sounds, a matter quite unessential to the argument here.”’ It is 
difficult to understand why, if this is true, the new principle of accord 
should not be regarded as supplementary or complementary to the ease 
theory, especially as Dr. Aiken states just a page or two before this last 
excerpt the following: 

“As social progress takes place, the principle of accord, which may be 
called the unconscious urge toward ease in speech, operates.’’ No discus- 
sion of which the reviewer is aware limits application of the principle of 
least effort to “certain isolated sounds,” as Dr. Aiken rather tentatively 
observes, and she herself, if asked what lies behind “accord” would be put 


*Why English Sounds Change. By Janet Rankin Aiken, Ph.D. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1929. Pp. vii+146. $2.50. 
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to it to find any cause other than that of ease of utterance. All she seems 
to have done is to transfer the incidence of such changes from those of 
sounds contiguous to those somewhat more remote from one another, and 
that is by no means a novel point of view. 

The argument proceeds by a postulation of “grading” as a cause of 
sound change, with the following definition: 

As the articulation is the basis of the principle of accord, so sound modula- 
tion is the basis for the second principle of sound change, a principle for which 
I venture to suggest the term grading. Grading may be defined as that prin- 
ciple whereby phonological change is induced by the strengthening or weakening 
of sounds in standardized or habitual modulation of a given type. It is a differ- 
entiating principle, strengthening and emphasizing on the one hand, suppressing 
and ablating on the other. 


It is noted that “gradation is not new in linguistics, having already been 
employed as synonymous with ablaut,” which by no means covers the 
ground here, necessitating the selection of another and apter term. 

Grading omits pitch and loudness and, in the author’s belief, quantity; 
though she admits quantitative changes, and relies upon modulation. She 
follows orthodox phoneticians in dispensing with the inherited terms long 
and short applied to vowels, preferring slack and tense, which are descrip- 
tive of the shape and rigidity, or lack of it, of the tongue. Throughout the 
sounds used for exemplification are those of “American English of a Mid- 
dle Western type,” which by her own definitions are not as highly evolved 
as those of cosmopolitan English and have a pattern at least a century 
older. 

An interesting and potentially valuable set of suggestions follows from 
Dr. Aiken’s discussion of a “center of gravity” in speech, by which sounds 
remotest from the position of easiest enunciation tend to disappear, the 
instances she cites being chiefly those of the Old English gutturals, which 
survive chiefly in our spelling as the gh in words like rough, through, 
trough, and the like. These, of course, are consonantal, and she does not 
use the admirable vowel instance of the Jong u, akin to the French wu in 
Elizabeth’s time, and now either the 00 sound heard in due, or the oo in 
rue, or yoo or oo when not under stress, as in tremulous and garrulous. 

The entire treatise is provocative of discussion, beginning as it does 
with a plea for recognition of fact rather than ancient theory in the abrupt 
separation of vowels and consonants, and ending with a plea for simplifica- 
tion and “accord” in terminology, morphology, syntax, and semantics, all 
affording wide fields for further investigations. 


WALLACE RICE 


CHICAGO 
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A GUIDE TO BOOKS FOR CHARACTER' 


Notwithstanding that the University of Iowa has been concerned with 
other important studies in character training, the title-page prepares one 
but little for the masterly analysis of literature given in the introductory 
chapters, or for the wealth of material in the cross-reference indexes. 

One is caught at once by the soundness of the premises on which the 
study is built: 

1. The arts are the intimate revelation of the deeps of-character. 

2. Good literature is essentially ethical, but never didactic. 

3. Children exhibit a native wholesomeness of taste in art. 

4. Literature is the great integrator of personality in that it can transform de- 
sires and purposes into the likeness of fictitious characters. 

5. Morals cannot be taught. They must be caught. 


These concepts have been constantly kept in mind by the committee in 
evaluating the material suggested for listing. 

In order to demonstrate that scientific technique can be used in the 
selection and grading of fiction for children, eight criteria of judgment 
were set up: unity; right craftsmanship; agreeable emotional tone; effec- 
tiveness; artistry in appeal; truthfulness; refinement of the fundamental 
human attitudes; proper orientation. The author says: “These eight 
points or standards, while not static or final, stand for genuine mechanisms 
of the fluid and vital art of literary expressions. They have furnished 
norms for self-criticism concerning personal judgments and rallying points 
for group discussion.” 

In evaluating the ethical content of the study—a much more difficult 
problem than that of literary criticism—there is displayed a keen under- 
standing of human motives and a fine analysis of the effect of emotional- 
ized reading on the imagination and conduct of young people. 

The authors fully realize the difficulty of determining “by chapter and 
verse the precise point in a book at which the child will give himself un- 
reservedly to its magic.” There is a robust conviction, however, that 
“stories, when happened upon naturally and spontaneously enjoyed, are 
as health-provoking to the mind as good food to the body.” 

The difficulty of indexing the material selected is met ingeniously. All 
fiction is considered as consisting essentially of “situations” and “atti- 


*A Guide to Books for Character, Fiction, Vol. 11, Edwin Diller Starbuck. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 579. $2.50. 
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tudes.” This analysis makes possible a clean-cut classification of literature 
which would otherwise seem too complex for use in emphasizing specific 
character traits. Another commendable feature of the book is the constant 
emphasis placed on the futility of moral drill, or of didactic treatment of 
character material. The reading suggested is definitely for the purpose of 
enlarging the experience of the children in the direction suggested by each 
situation. 

There is a special consideration of the needs of teachers, social workers, 
and parents in the lists of stories giving opportunity for insight into child 
nature and development. The classification here is: 


t. Reminiscences of childhood. (A Boy’s Town, Howells; Dream Days, Ken- 
neth Graham; The Little Long Ago, Laura Spencer Porter; etc.) 

2. Revelations of child nature. (The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn; The 
Court of Boyville ; etc.) 

3. The problem—story of child development. (Abbie Ann, George Madden 
Martin; Captain Courageous, Kipling; Understood Betsy, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; etc.) 


There are interesting discussions of the value of reading stories aloud, 
especially those in which the child needs the help of adult interpretation or 
where an appreciative exchange of points of view will tend to create a de- 
sirable rapport between the child and his elders. 

The trustworthiness of the book as a guide is established in the account 
of the thoroughness with which the work was done. The trained body of 
experts working on full time gathered a workshop of over two thousand 
volumes. Here each one not only read each book, but checked his judg- 
ment minutely with that of his co-workers. The 663 titles finally chosen 
represent the choice of at least three readers, arrived at independently. 

The indexing is especially helpful. In Part II: Book List (arranged for 
Grades 1 to 12 inclusive) ; Situations List; Attitudes Index; Classification 
and Subject-Matter Index. In Part III: Title Index; Author Index; Co- 
operating Publishers; Selected Bibliography of Reference Material. 

For teachers, librarians, social workers, and parents—in fact, even for 
junior and senior high school students—A Guide to Books for Character 
is uniquely valuable. 


OLIvE Ety Hart 


MAYER SULZBERGER JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Between Dawn and Sunrise. By J. B. Cabell. 


Cabell’s philosophy has arisen out of his disciplined belief that dreams may come 
true if we but preserve our faith in them. The selections from the Biography of Don 
Manuel display at their best his poetic imagination, his rich vocabulary, the rhythm 
and tone-color of his diction, his sense of the ridiculous, and his satiric touches. A 
double-distilled potion of Cabell’s highly individual philosophy and style. 


24 Hours. By Louise Bromfield. Stokes. 


At a New York dinner we are introduced to a group of fashionable men and wom- 
en. All are what the world calls successful and all are unhappy because of repressed 
or thwarted lives. Within twenty-four hours a crisis comes to each member of the 
group and to each an opportunity to slip farther into the mire or to assert individual 
independence and live richly. The characters are excellently drawn and the glimpses 
of New York currents and undercurrents interesting. 


Certain People. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. 


Six short-stories of intense feeling and richness of color. Mild Professor Durand 
and the meek unappreciated sister of an English lord mistake each other for Belgian 
refugees; two aged and withered members of New York’s smart set enjoy ( ?) a last 
dinner together; a murder is committed in an African desert; a woman’s visit to her 
dying lover is thwarted by a grim sister; a dead butler rules an old house—such are 
the diverse characters and scenes of these hard, brilliant horror stories. 


Bridal Pond. By Zona Gale. Knopf. 


Thirteen short-stories including an O. Henry prize story and others previously 
published in magazines. The title-piece tells the story of a man who suddenly became 
insane, perhaps through brooding over the fact that the youth he once had been had 
died. “The Need” is a touchingly human little drama, while in ‘White Bread” fine 
illusions and subtle beauty are revealed in the lives of placid village women. 


Women and Monks. By Joseph Kallinikov. 


The love of a monk and a merchant’s niece supplies the plot basis, but the chief in- 
terest lies in the story’s tremendous range of human experiences, its characteristic Rus- 
sian background, and its multitude of characters. The descriptions of the Revolution, 
monasteries, student life, peasantry, industrialism, and many other phases of Russian 
life are highly valuable, but nine hundred pages make a bulky book. 


Roadside. By Lynn Riggs. Samuel French. 


Hilarious, realistic high comedy of Western America. “Texas” is a colorful, pro- 
fane highbinder whose rough Western maleness is the root from which the play rises. 
After wild, roistering jail-breaking he wanders into Pap Rader’s roadside camp, and 
the balance of the play grows out of the struggle between Texas and Buzzey Hale— 
ex-husband—for Pap’s warm-fibered daughter, “Hannie,” and between Texas and the 
law. 
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Folk Songs of the Four Seasons. By Susanna Myers. Schirmer Publishing Co. 


Thirty-three traditional melodies associated with festivals and folk ways chosen 
from the folk songs and literature of many lands; they offer a wide variety of moods 
and interests. The harmonization suggests something of the ancient accompaniments. 
“Robin Hood,” the Irish “Song of the Good Little Men,” and a Hopi Indian “Corn- 
shucking Song” are suggestion of the wide variety. 


The Worst Journey in the World. By Axley Cherry Garrard. Dial Press. 


A book which was named at the suggestion of George Bernard Shaw because of 
the incredible hardships of the winter journey which it chronicles. I know of no book 
which tells of greater trials so gallantly endured or has a finer lesson of courage and 
good spirit. The author was the only one of the winter-journey company to return 
to England; the others died on the dash to the pole with Captain Scott. It is to be 
hoped that a school edition of this book will be issued, as it is most valuable for class- 
room libraries, and the best kind of antidote to the feeble heroics that high-school 
youngsters are old enough to outgrow. S. A. LEONARD 


UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


A Friend of Shelley. By J. H. Massingham. Appleton. 


Strange adventure this between the last of the buccaneers and one of England’s 
soaring intelligences. For between Shelley and Trelawney there existed a mutuality 
of spirit, an exchange of profound understanding, and a natural compatibility of hu- 
man intuition such as has existed only rarely in the history of human kind. From 
their first meeting Trelawney devoted himself to Shelley, lived with him, for him, and 
through him, and standing at last by the funeral pyre on the shores of the Bay 
of Naples snatched Shelley’s heart from the flames with his naked hand. A remark- 
able modern book which presents much significant comment in evaluation and inter- 
pretation of Shelley’s genius—in many ways a great book and one not easily weighed 
in the hand. 


Letters of James Whitcomb Riley. By William Lyon Phelps. Bobbs-Merrill. 


A better biography of Riley than any yet published may be found in this collection 
of letters from his many friends in England and America. The correspondence re- 
cords his friendship with Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John Burroughs, Henry Irving, 
Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Harris, Kipling, and dozens of others from the famous 
and near famous of his age. There was, of course, a flashing Rabelaisan side of Riley’s 
character that is nowhere represented here, and which some day a sturdier editor may 
include to give us a rounded re-creation of the man. 


Five Masters. By Joseph Wood Krutch. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 

Five striking brief biographies that display the novel in periods of significant 
change. Throughout, emphasis is on the story of the man and his life, but from these 
biographies of Boccaccio, Cervantes, Richardson, Stendhal, and Proust emerge prin- 
ciples without which the trend of the novel during their lifetime cannot be under- 
stood. The book will appeal to scholar and layman alike for its re-creation of the sig- 
nificant happenings in these men’s lives, for its mellow, balanced viewpoint and the 
matured application of the idea that man is the measure of all things and that in con- 
sequence the only proper history of the novel arises from the study of the men who 
made it. 
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The Memoirs and Correspondence of Mme. d’Epinay. Translated with an In- 
troduction by E. G. Allingham. Dial Press. 
Sensational when published in 1818 because of its attack on the living and newly 
dead, Mme d’Epinay’s diary is now chiefly interesting as a commentary on the life of 
the leisure classes of France in the 1700’s. 


Coleridge as Philosopher. By John H. Muirhead. Macmillan Co. 


A scholarly study of Coleridge’s philosophical opinions based on hitherto unpub- 
lished or neglected manuscripts. 


Pen Names and Personalities. By Annie Russell Marble. Appleton. 

Why do so many authors disguise their real names? It is the desire for pretense 
common in children and their elders. That the disguise they choose is a key to their 
personalities is the thesis of this volume, which treats personalities as diverse as 
Sappho, André Maurois, George Sand, and Ralph Henry Barbour. There is a strong 
thread of running critical comment and many little-known personal items. The 
double index by authors and by pseudonyms makes the work particularly useful for 
ready reference. 


The Adventures of a Man of Quality: The Abbé Prévost. Translated with an 
Introduction by Mysie E. I. Robertson. Dial Press. 
Adventures and love life of the famous author of Manon, narrating his travels as 
a fugitive monk and lover during his journeyings in England in 1728. 


Charles W. Eliot: President of Harvard University, 1868-1909. Vols. I and II. 
By Henry James. Houghton Mifflin. 
Authoritative, official volumes defining the character and personality of one of 
America’s few great educational administrators. The Eliot family placed all public 
and private materials at Mr. James’s disposal. 


Cyrus Hall McCormick. By William T. Hutchinson. Century. 

Scholarly biography of the life of the unknown Virginia farm boy who through his 
invention of the practical horse-power reaper revolutionized agriculture throughout 
the world. The second part dealing with his life after the invention of the reaper will 
appear in a sequel. 


William Gifford. By Roy Benjamin Clark. Columbia University Press. 
A life of Gifford, with an evaluation of his work for those who are interested in 
that aggressive Tory organ, the Quarterly Review. 


English Biography before 1700. By Donald A. Stauffer. Harvard. University 

Press. 

A thorough, detailed volume providing scholarly basis for the historical and critical 
study of English biography from the beginnings to 1700. New facts in the history of 
biography rather than new facts in the lives of individuals is the focus of the survey. 
A Bibliography lists all existing pieces of English biography during the period treated, 
emphasizing the more important works. Frequent illustration is provided from orig- 
inal biography, and the original flavor is preserved in all details of composition me- 
chanics. A chronological list of the principal biographies before 1700 is given, and 
there is a Subject and Author Index of English biographies for the same period. 
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The American Influence in France: An Essay. By Philippe Soupault. Univer- 
sity of Washington Book Store. 


Education and Life: Essays. By Ernest Martin Hopkins. Houghton Mifflin. 


Debunking Science: An Essay. By E. T. Bell. University of Washington Book 
Store. 


Wigwam Tales. By Charles E. Brown, author and publisher. Madison, Wis. 


Collection of Indian short-stories for the fireside and camp fire. Fifty myths and 
legends from the best folk tales of Wisconsin and other American tribes. Attractive 
colored cover with symbolic animal figures. 


The Memoirs of Marmontel. Translated by Brigit Patmore. Dial Press. 


Here is Paris as it was before and after the Revolution, observed by a philosopher 
and an artist who was at the same time a courageous, enterprising reporter. 


Siegfried. By Jean Giraudoux. English version by Philip Carr. Dial Press. 


This Parisian successful showing has been followed by Eva Le Gallienne’s intro- 
duction in the Civic Repertoire Theatre. The struggle develops between Siegfried and 
Jaques, dual French and German sides to one man’s character; but the divergent Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde elements prove to be more national than universal and the con- 
flict here is between the sharply marked psychologies of France and Germany. 


The Appleton Book of Holiday Plays. Edited by Frank Shay. Appleton. 


Ten plays for school use on New Year, Lincoln’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Armistice Day, Robert E. Lee Day, Washington’s Birthday, Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The treatment of great men is informal, so that we 
may know them as human beings living commonplace lives who, when the occasion de- 
manded, rose to heights. There is the youthful Columbus; Robert E. Lee on the day 
Virginia was defeated; two portraits of Washington by Mackaye presenting him as 
young man and as general; and Dondo’s two delightful farces on New Year’s Day 
and All Fools’ Day. 


More Invective. By Hugh Kingsmill. Dial Press. 


Here is a second volume of this “Devil’s Anthology of Abuse,” prepared from the 
imprecations of literary men from Shakespeare through Aldous Huxley. Macaulay is 
here on “British Morality,” Ruskin’s “Application for a Subscription,’ Chesterton’s 
“Professors and the Pre-historic Man,” and Shaw’s “Blather, Blood, and Balderdash.” 
A piquant, peppery volume for jaded appetites. 


Four Contemporary Novelists. By Wilbur L. Cross. Macmillan. 


Biography blended with critical essays on Conrad, Bennett, Galsworthy, and Wells 
make up this literary survey of four great contemporary figures. In Conrad we find 
“human life for most people a quiet desperation,” and their history might be written 
on a cigarette paper. “They were born, they suffered, they died, and yet it is a great 
tale.” In Bennett, Dean (now Governor) Cross finds deepest interest in “the silent, 
progressive havoc wrought by time on the human frame and mind.” As for Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga, he agrees with Hugh Walpole that it is “the one universally 
read novel as no novel has been universally read since Stevenson.” In Wells he finds 
the great characteristic is “his overpowering need to know.” 
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Studies in the Literature of Natural Science. By Julian M. Drachman. Mac- 
millan. 


Darwin, Huxley, and Wallace, Compte, and a hundred others form the basis for 
this careful, readable history of the literature of natural science during the last hun- 
dred and thirty years. Not alone the workers in pure science, but such naturalists as 
W. H. Hudson and our contemporaries, Beebe and Eddington, are included. There 
are many footnotes and an extensive bibliography listing over five hundred authors 
from Audubon to Wells. 


Robert the Roundhead. By Clarence Stratton. Oxford University Press. 


In this historical romance the young hero rises to a captaincy in Cromwell’s army. 
The period is the rise of the Commonwealth and the months just preceding. A sym- 
pathetic central character, fighting on the side most of us approve; many breath- 
taking adventures; and the clearing of his sister’s clouded reputation—no wonder the 
high-school youth for whom the book was written say that it will interest their 
elders, too. 


Paul Bunyan and Tony Beaver Tales. By Charles E. Brown, author and pub- 
lisher. Madison, Wisconsin. 


Favorite Wisconsin and other tall tales of the prince of American lumberjacks, 
and of his southern cousin, Tony Beaver, as told in the bunkhouses of the old-time 
logging camps from Maine to Wisconsin. Cover with hodag design. 


Cowboy Tales. By Charles E. Brown, author and publisher. Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


A collection of popular tall yarns of Pecos Bill, mythical hero of the old Western 
cow camps and cattle trails, and of his daredevil outfit of hard-riding cowmen, his 
horse “Widow Maker,” his graveyard, cyclones, rattlers, and railroads. Tales told on 
the cattle ranges and in ranch houses from Texas to the Canada line. 


Overland in a Covered Wagon. An autobiography by Joaquin Miller. Edited by 
Sidney G. Firman. Appleton. 


From the first sentence, “My cradle was a covered wagon pointed west,” through 
to the last paragraph, this brief autobiography is a stirring record of pioneer days. 
Hunting adventures, Indian fights, stories of goldmining crowd each other in the 
swift narrative. An excellent junior high school volume. 


TEACHING 

The Teaching of High School English. By Virginia J. Craig. Longmans, Green. 

Here is a vigorous handbook for the English teacher in training, or the teacher in 
service. Specific experience, plans, and directions are emphasized throughout, and 
there are definite references on almost every page to expand its sources throughout the 
field. In addition to sections dealing with the course of study, literature, and composi- 
tion, there are chapters on oral composition, mechanics, vocabulary work, and a very 
important final chapter of suggestions to young teachers. It is a rich, readable guide 
and reference book written by an able leader in English teaching who has had long 
experience in teacher-training. 
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The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America. 1860-1920. By Vernon Louis 
Parrington. Harcourt, Brace. 


Here in this final volume of his great series Professor Parrington has given a dra- 
matic analysis of the attack of realism upon the romanticism of an earlier age. He 
has boldly sketched the revolution brought about by science. A major part of the 
work is devoted to the industrialization of America under the leadership of the mid- 
dle class and to the rise of a critical attitude toward its ideals. Documentation is given 
for the period 1860-1900, with many pointed quotations and references dealing with 
the work of our leading literary thinkers—James Branch Cabell, Sinclair Lewis, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Dreiser, and Mencken. Approximately half of the volume was com- 
pleted at the time of the author’s death. This, together with the author’s complete 
outline of the whole book and many brief, unfinished notes, constitutes the present 
volume. The book is probably the supreme piece of critical thinking produced in the 
history of American literature. There is answer enough here for the humanism of a 
hundred Babbitts. 


Pronunciation. By Thorleif Larson and Francis C. Walker. Oxford University 

Press. 

Addressed to the layman rather than to the phonetician, this handbook of instruc- 
tion uses a new method for the presentation and drill necessary for students and teach- 
ers who wish to improve their pronunciation. The work in the main has been based 
on the published research of G. P. Krapp and Daniel Jones. Accepted variants are 
given in cases of dispute. Chapters ii and iii discuss the question of a possible stand- 
ard pronunciation. 


Technique of English Verse. By George R. Stewart. Henry Holt. 

Well-rounded philosophy of the technique of versification which aims at mastery 
of the general outlines of metrics for advanced students of poetry. Simple and com- 
plex metrical structures, larger units of verse, such ornamentation in versification as 
rhyme, alliteration, and euphony, and a final section on the relationship of verse to 
prose, free verse, and song. The Appendix contains a section on metrical notations and 
a Bibliography. 

Saplings. Scholastic Publishing Co. 

Verse, short-stories, and essays selected from manuscripts written by high-school 

students in competition for the 1930 scholastic award. Announcement is made of the 


whole series of prize-winners in all fields. Approximately half the volume is given to 
poetry, the remainder to five stories and six essays. 
The School in American Literature. By Richard Allen Foster. Warwick & 
York. 
A scholarly study of the school as it may be found in American literature from 
Sleepy Hollow to Flat Creek. Very careful reference notes are given. In the introduc- 


tory chapter comments show the significance of the school as it is reported in early 
world-literature. A final chapter deals with the school in literature since 1890. 


Life in College. By Christian Gauss. Scribner’s. 


Dean Dolch presents here the results of his seasoned experience for the under- 
graduate, his friends, and parents. Some of the chapters, “The Mistakes of Mothers,” 
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“The Mistakes of Fathers,” “Troubles at Home—Divorce,” were published anony- 
mously in the Saturday Evening Post. The book closes very properly with “An Ex- 
amination for Parents.” 


Stimulating Learning Activity. By Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart. 
University of Illinois Press. 
A summary of the studies available. 


A List of Books for Girls. Compiled by Effie L. Power. H. W. Wilson Co. 


Notes on the Oregon Trail: A pamphlet. By Florence C. Fox. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


English in the Law Courts. By Margaret M. Bryant. Columbia University 
Press. 


A careful study of the way court decisions have limited and extended the legal 
meanings of articles, prepositions, and conjunctions in the United States. 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


Handbook of English in Engineering Usage. By A. C. Howell. Wiley and Sons. 


This college text is based squarely upon the principle that English for the majority 
of engineers is primarily a tool for advancement in their profession. In its major fea- 
tures through to the details it is built from that viewpoint as a guide to clear, accurate, 
and effective communication, either for the practicing engineer or to be used as a text 
in college courses in engineering English. The organization is based on a decimal sys- 
tem for quick, ready reference. The order of development is more conventional, pro- 
ceeding from the word through the sentence and paragraph to the whole composition, 
and then returning to mechanics and grammar. The business letter, the report, and 
technical magazine articles are treated in separate chapters. 


Manual and Exercise Book for First Year College English. By Vincil C. Coul- 
ter and Lois Law. Ronald Press. 


An excellent brief guide to Freshman English, including a usable, careful study of 
the simpler speech patterns. Practice exercises and suggestions for written work are 
provided. 


A Handbook of Modern Writing. By Howard Milton Baldwin. Macmillan. 


Among the handbooks for college composition classes of the year, this volume pre- 
sents a thorough, and, in part, original program. The book has grown slowly in the 
author’s classroom as a handbook which emphasizes writing from the viewpoint of 
the prospective reader. The modern attitude that most of the rules of composition are 
based not on dogmatic principles but on the need of making thought clear to the 
reader rules throughout the volume. The principles or rules are clearly blocked out, 
so that they may be readily seen and conveniently used, either by the instructor in 
marking papers or by the student in checking his mistakes. Forty-eight of the most 
important rules are keyed to an inside cover chart. Throughout the volume brief, 
illustrated examples of the principles stated are furnished from classic contemporary 
sources. An unusual feature of the work is the large number of helps provided in ap- 
pendixes, including suggestions for procedures in theme writing, many ideas for sub- 
jects, and a self-coaching list in spelling. 
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Charles Lamb in Essays and Letters. Chosen and edited by Maurice Garland 
Fulton. Macmillan. 


How may the modern reader know Charles Lamb, the poet, the essayist, critic, 
and person? The editor of these well-connected essays and letters has enriched the 
world with a cultured answer derived by placing Lamb’s own selected writings in 
autobiographic sequence. He has removed the stumbling blocks and built an easy 
avenue of approach to the whole man. The order of arrangement following the in- 
troductory and autobiographical material is: “Childhood and School,” “Early Man- 
hood,” “Lover of Sights and Sounds,” “Preferences and Prejudices,” “Lamb among 
His Friends,” and “Retirement and Death.” There are enough unobtrusive annota- 
tions. 


Readings in Description and Narration. Chosen by R. A. Beals, M. E. Barnicle, 
and J. S. Terry. Houghton Mifflin. 


Designed for a college course in which a long narrative is the basis of the work, 
so planned as to include the other brief units of the written work of the course. The 
first selections are designed as models for short themes in preparation for the longer, 
full-dress work. The last third of the book is devoted to discursive, autobiographic, 
narrative short stories of two thousand to six thousand words. The material has been 
organized under such headings as “Anecdote,” “Land and Sea,” “Persons and Ani- 
mals,” “Dialogue,” and “Episode.” Representative authors are Mary Austin, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Dallas Lore Sharp, Aldus Huxley, Lafcadio Hearn, Rupert Brooke, 
Tarkington, and O. Henry. 


Familiar Essays. Edited by Stuart Robertson. Prentice-Hall. 


College readings for a course in the history of the English essay that will equally 
well serve as material for the combined study of composition and literature in which 
the essay is both model and stimulus, or as a varied representative selection from 
chosen English essayists. Choices are made from a comparatively small number of 
writers, beginning with Montaigne and Bacon and extending through Lamb, De- 
Quincey, and Stevenson to such contemporaries as Belloc and Bertrand Russell. There 
is a brief introductory section on the general field, headnotes contain biographical 
information, and explanatory footnotes are inserted where needed. Both spelling and 
punctuation are modernized. 


The World’s Classics. Edited with an Introduction by Norman Foerster. Ox- 
ford. 


Critical readings to accompany the author’s American Criticism. The leaders rep- 
resented begin with Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Whitman, Howells, and James, and in- 
clude Babbitt, More, and Van Wyck Brooks of our own era. Among the classic essays 
are “The Poetic Principle,” “the Preface from Leaves of Grass,” and Sherman’s “The 
Democracy of Mark Twain.” 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Ten Modern Poets. By Rica Brenner. Harcourt, Brace. 


Ten informal essays on Robinson, Noyes, Sandburg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Masefield, Amy Lowell, Kipling, Frost, Houseman, and De la Mare. The work is 
addressed to young people and presents biographical backgrounds and the important 
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characteristics of the author’s writing which enable the reader to discover and appre- 
ciate the significance of his work. Many quotations are used throughout the volume 
to illustrate the points discussed. The material is not arranged for the usual anthology 


purposes. 


Modern British Poetry. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. 


The last hundred years of poetry is the field of this 764-page anthology represent- 
ing 150 major and minor poets. Additions in this revision include Christina Rossetti, 
Swinburne, W. S. Gilbert, Lewis Carroll, and such later poets as Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Stella Benson, and Roy Campbell. The Preface has been amplified to give a 
history of the development of modern English poetry down to the present, and many 
of the notes have been expanded into small essays. 


Learning To Spell. By Julia Norton McCorkle. Heath. 


This informal guide for college students stresses the importance of correct psycho- 
logical methods. There is a list of words often misspelled, and a considerable amount 


of exercise material. 


The Merchant of Venice. Edited by R. Adelaide Withem. Houghton Mifflin. 


Faust. Translated by Bayard Taylor. Macmillan. 


Poems by John Milton. Edited by Frank A. Patterson. Macmillan. 


ENJOYING POETRY 
IN SCHOOL 


Howarb Francis SEELY 


Does the schoolroom destroy literature? 


This is a book certain to arouse interesting, 
controversial, and beneficial discussion of the 
whole problem of the place and uses of literature 
in the school. The author himself an English 
teacher, talks intimately to his colleagues about 
the functions of poetry, and the attitudes and 
points of view that should guide those who read 
literature with boys and girls. $2.00 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. , 
623 Sourn WasasH Ave., CuIcaco 
RicHMOND ATLANTA DALLAS 
New Yor«k 


THE BREADLOAF 
SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


ROBERT M. GAY, Dean 


The Breadloaf School of English is a graduate 
school, limited in numbers, conducted by Middlebury 
College at Breadloaf Inn in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. The School aims to attract a group of 
mature students interested professionally in the teach- 
ing and study of English. The faculty, drawn from the 
ranks of the leading college teachers of English, and the 
distinguished writers and critics who visit the School 
furnish an exceptionally stimulating intellectual at- 
mosphere. 


The School aims to create an environment in which 
students, teachers and writers may find new inspiration 
for their tasks, companionship of a congenial sort, and 
individual help from wise and sympathetic instructors. 
Evening events of a varied character: lectures, read- 
ings, informal talks by members of the teaching staff 
and plays presented in the Little Theater enrich the 
work of the School. The School also provides opportuni- 
ties for mountain climbing, horseback riding, tennis, etc. 
For lecturers in past years, the School has secured such 
distinguished writers as Robert Frost, Willa Cather, 

ohn Livingston Lowes, Henry Seidel Canby, Sinclair 
wis, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Edwin Markham and 
others of equal eminence. 


For bulletins and information address 
H. G. OWEN, Assistant Dean 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
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